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The Boches were bored. To be shut up for three months in 
a deserted chateau in the heart of Normandy was no small hard- 
ship for the five Prussian officers accustomed to the gayeties of © 
Berlin. To be sure, during their enforced stay, they had found | 
entertainment in acts of vandalism, after the manner of their | 
kind. Mutilated family portraits, priceless Flemish tapestries | 
cut to ribbons, fing qld mirrors cracked by pistol bullets, and the | 
hacked and brokeg”furniture that littered the spacious apart- 
ments of the chateau, all bore eloquént testimony to the favorite 
pastime of the Hun. But even this sport for the moment had 
palled. Outside the rain descended in torrents. As the brandy 
and liqueur passed from hand to hand, suddenly the Captain has 
an inspiration. A soldier is despatched to a nearby city. In the 
évening he returns. What the nature of his errand was; how the 
table was laid and the fun grew fast and furious as the champagne 
flowed; how in an access of alcoholic patriotism toasts were 
proposed by the chivalrous Prussians reflecting on the bravery of | 
the men and the virtue of the women of France; what hap-~ 
pened to the Baron—is told as only Maupassant could tell it in 7 
the story Mademoiselle Fift found in this superb /’erdun Edition of © 


The Complete Works of 
Guy de Maupassant 
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: ‘Unabridged and Unexpurgated—A Fine Library Edition 
7 The beautiful full page frontispieba illustrations have been specially made for the VERDUN EDITION by the talented artist; = 
= J. £E. Allen. This is the on ily English translation of Maupassant containing illustrations that interpret his stories pictorially cvith : 
| strict fidelity to the spirit of the text. : 
17 Superb Volumes in Rich Cloth Binding : 
Each Volume 8% x 5% Inches. Big, Clear, 12-Point Type on Pure White Antique Paper. 
5,500 Pages That Will Hold You Chained by the Hour 
347 Stories, Novels, Novelettes, Poems, Dramas. Entertainment for a Thousand and One Nights. Love and Life in Strange 
Lands—Paris, The Orient, The African Hinterland. Stories of War, Crime, Mystery and Horror. 
Realism Unalloyed . 
Maupassant presents only what he has actually observed. He does not moralize. In tne wonderful pictures he gives ot | 
= the world he lived in virtue is praised and vice is condemned rather by events and action. I he%s tegribly real and the nudity | 
= of his human nature is startling in its effect, it is because his stories mirror life as he found it. 
z The petty meannesses of human nature and the passions—lust and cupidity—which stir most men and women to action © 
did not stay his impartial hand so long as this ugly side of humanity existed. Pitiless as is his art, at tithes he surprises us witha | 
= touch of tender pathos in which we recognize the warm heart of a fellowman. : 
Ff Greatest of Story Writers : 
As the supreme master in what is one of the most difficult forms of art—the short story—Maupassant’s fame has extended | 
§ into all civilized lands. Tolstoy marveled at the depth of human interest he found in his stories; Andrew Lang declared he found | 
i in him “the tenderness of Fielding, the gr aphic power of Smollett, the biting satire of Dean Swift mingled and reincarnated in | 


erst eters se weer —— Gallic guise”; and Henry James hailed him as “a man of genius who had achieved the 
miracle of a fresh tone.” 





+ BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., J-5-25 1 
: f 8116 Brunswick Building, New York City ° © ° ° 
; “ “a A Specially Low Before-Publication Price—Ready in a Few Days 
= t enclose $1.00, first payment on the 17 volume : . . ° : ’ : 
= set of The Verdun Edition of Maupassant to secure | By the time your order can reach us the 17 volumes will have been delivered to the binder. Every day’s delay 
my oo Which T agece to remit at the rate of $1.30 § mean¢a substantial i increase in price to you. The response to this before-publication offer will enable us to estimate 
(or more) a month following receipt of books the size of our order for binding. We give before-publication subscribers the benefit of the saving we make by order- 
= Otherwise kL wilh within five days ask for instruc 1 . . : . 
* tions for their return, at your expense, my $1.00 1 ing in quantity. 
» be refunded on their receipt , $1 .00 Now and Coupon 
—_— y secures your set at the present before-publication instalment price of $19.00. Then payments of $1.50 (or more) 4 
month after you receive the books. Subscriptions filled in the order in which received. Preference in ae r of ship- 
iddr tment nat turally *n to subscriptions accompanied by the present before-publication cash price, $18.00. Books delivered 
cd l, . . 
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“TUST GIVE ME NERVE AND I WON’T ASK MORE” 


The Rookie’s Prayer 


By Private Lawrence Minor ConNoLLy 


Co. A., 


H, Lord, I creak like 
a rusty hinge, 
And my feet have 
gone to sleep. 
My nerves are like a tangled 
fringe; 
There’s a hole two inches deep 
Where the trigger-guard rubs 
collar-bone, 
And my brain goes in a reel. 
But I must’nt “cuss” and I 
will not groan; 
In spite of my blistered heel 
I made the hike, and I stood 
the test. 
It wasn’t just merely luck, 
For I wasn’t allowed to stop 
and rest; 
3ut I stuck, Oh Lord, I stuck! 


I took my turn at the shovel 
and pick, 


When the sun was broiling red. 


I didn’t stall or play off sick 


Tho I longed for a day in bed. 


But I squared my jaw till it 
ached again, 

And I swore that I would not 
quit. | 

I needed some rest’so much 
just then; 

But I would not ask for it. 

In spite of the burning and 
blistered palms, 

That fall to the lot of the 
“ Buck,” 

With the tired back and the 
aching arms, 


I stuck, Oh Lord, I stuck! 


103d Ammunition Train, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


It won’t be long till I’m on my 
way 

To ship from a Jersey pier. 

I’m ready now. Lord, speed 
the day! 

Oh, when 
here? 

The transport’s path across 
the foam 

By the “U-boats” is beset, 

And I'll be a long, long way 
from home, 

And the sea is awful wet! 

But bayonet thrust or can- 
non’s roar, 

Or saber, or bomb, or pick, 

Just give me nerve and [| 
won’t ask more. 

God, give me the grit to stick! 


do we go from 





by Orson Lowe. 
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“Dear Doctor” 


Letting in a Little Light on the Practice of Medicine 


By CamMPpBELL MAcCULLOCH 


Illustrations by CLARA REYNOLDS 


. ELL, Doc, what’s the matter with me?” 
asks the horribly anxious man with his 
shirt pulled up under his arms of the 
bearded party standing with a stetho- 
scope hanging in his ears, a look of doubt 

in his eyes and a stubby forefinger on his lower lip. 

“Take a long, deep breath, and say ‘Ah-h-h’ very 
slowly,” remarks the doctor. “‘Now, once more. 

So-o-0!”” he finishes, shaking his head. 

“Well, will I get well, Doc?” asks the fidgety 
patient. The Eminent Physician looks at him severely. 
‘See here!’ he snaps crisply. (They always speak 
that way when they think they can get away with it.) 
““Don’t try to deceive me! Are you troubled with 
fatigue late at night? Sort of a 


made up and take it before each meal. And you’d 
better take some chicken broth regularly.” 

Oh, I know they vary it a little, but you have 
to admit this dialogue serves as a general ground 
plan of operations. And then the patient totters 
out and the red-haired nurse looks at the doctor 
inquiringly. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with him,” the 
Eminent Physician remarks. ‘“He’s been eating too 
much—or too little, or working too hard, or loafing too 
hard, or—or doing something too much—or too little, or 
infrequently or not at all, and the diathesis indicates— 
Eh? Oh,yes. Show her in.” 

When the patient staggers into the corner drug 

store and holds out the 














——\ precious prescription that 

















dropped-away sensation as if /f 

vou needed rest? Right, eh? ge 

I thought so. And about three | ,.4a--" 
or four times a day do you have eden ‘, 
a gone feeling in the stomach? /s aN 
You do! Ah-a! And do you | {cen 
find yourself breathing rapidly | . tgs 
and with some palpitationabout _ || 1a 
here ” he jabs his stubby | \ 


forefinger into the fifth rib 
section. “ if you’ve taken 
any extra exertion? Humph! 
That accounts for it.” 

He shakes his head again 
and ponders deeply, then sits 
at a desk and writes slowly and 
carefully, consulting six heavy 
volumes, one dictionary, and 
an encyclopedia. Again he 
shakes his head, mournfully. 

“You go home and rest for 



















y stands between him and a life 
of hopeless invalidism—or 
health, maybe, the pharmacist 
—or if he runs a small, cheap 
store he is a druggist—takes 
the prescription, looks at it 
with startled surprise and says: 

“This will take about an 
hour to compound. Will you 
come back for it then?” And 
when the victim allows he will, 
the pharmacist hustles-in back 
of the screen put up to keep 
you from seeing the checker- 
board and the pinochle deck 
they keep there to pass away 
the weary hours, jabs the 
prescription on a rusty hook, 
































flirtation with the blonde in the 














| and continues his interrupted 


candy store on the other cor- 














a few days,” he advises, sym- 
pathetically. “Ill drop in and 
see you tomorrow. Get this 





“Take A Lonc, Deep BreatH AND Say ‘An-H-H’ 
Very SLowLy” 


ner. When he gets around to 
the prescription about six min- 


: ass 








utes before the patient returns he discovers that it 
reads something like this: 


Sod. Chlor. I oz. 
Sp. Camp. I min. 
Tinct. Coch. 2 gr. 
Aqua 6 oz. 


Sig. 1 tsp. half hour bef. meals. 
Dr. Blinque. 


Of course it is by no means as clear as it looks there, 
for one of the prime requisites of a genuine prescription 
is that it should make the druggist swear over its 
illegibility. But the general effect is there, and it 
takes almost three minutes to prepare this complicated 


and potent mixture, so by 








the time the druggist has 
} put in the plain water for 
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| volume, and the common 
} salt to make it harmless, 
| and the camphor to make 
| it taste bad, and the cochi- 
neal to make it look red 
. 
| cork with red wax, and 
ZZ | glued on a forbidding label, 
| ( || he is all worn out, and has 
used up nearly four cents 
4 ping paper. Then the 
physical wreck comes in 
druggist remarks genially: 
“You want to be care- 


and powerful and danger- 
P| ous, and has massaged the 
( = 
and wrapped it up and 
marked it to cost go cents, 
E worth of his stock includ- 
i] ing the string and the wrap- 
|} and gets back one thin 
| |} dime out of a dollar. The 
‘ \ 
} ~) Sa - ful how you handle that 
. aa ° ° = ; . 
A medicine. It’s mighty 


[ 





i(\s powerful.” 
(ty You think I exaggerate, 


— 2! of course. Well, we won't 
; “4 quarrel about it, for I'll 
4 admit that the world would 
Atonc Apout THE Firtu Cen- have a mighty hard time 
rurY THey Becan Compounp- : te 
isc. Prescriptions Our or getting on without doctors. 
Mysterious Tuincs What the average grown 
man or woman wants, when 
he or she gets kinked up, is someone who looks capable 
to sit down and sympathize and hold their hand and 
make a fuss over them, and they get cheered up right 
away. 

It’s as much drama as any other stage production, 
but I do hope they won’t hear I said that. Yes, Rollo, 
I know medicine is a noble science, but unfortunately 
the dictionary says that a science is necessarily con- 
sistent and accurate in its practice and statement. 
Yes. Of course, and they are, and do, and it is all 
quite scientific and consistent and regular and—but 
honestly what do you think of the doctor who, when 
you went to him a few years ago to get rid of that fever, 
made you do a high dive into a vat of ice water, and 
who, when you went back five years later with the same 
trouble made a pale blonde nurse with a biceps like 
Jess Willard, parboil you over a gas stove? Then 
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suppose you committed the unpardonable sin of calling 
his attention to the inconsistency in your poor, weak, 
simple Chinese way. 

““What’s the big idea, Doc?” “Why the 
shift from the ice pitcher?” 

And he’s likely to comb his beard with his fingers, 
smile indulgently, and say: 

“‘Progress in scientific medicine, my dear fellow. 
That ice treatment was all wrong, as Dernburg showed 
in his treatise on the Persistence of Vigor in Chilled 
Subnormal Parasitic Organisms. We lost a lot of 
patients that way. We boil ’em now. Great dis- 
covery!” 

And when you begin to feel that you are almost 
done, and the nurse shoves 


your head under for the 7 S 
fifth time, you wonder how f/f, 20cToR 


in the miracle of time you “ASKLEPIOS 


you say. 


escaped being “lost” in orice. 
. uv 
the course of that ice treat- Or3.: 


ment. TUN (ey 


They used to take a 
weak and wabbly man who 
had just fainted on the 
street and drain about a 
pint of blood out of him to 
get him strong, and well, 
and noble again, and tell 
him that everything would 
be all right soon unless he 
got worse. And later on 
they treated the same ail- 
ment by borrowing a couple 
of pints of blood from some 
other fellow who was strong 
and hearty, and loaned it to 
the weak party. Oh, yes, 
surely. Progress, progress, 
but sometimes you wonder 
in which direction progress 





























is headed. —_ z 

_ Well, let’s be as charita- eee a EY = 
ble as we may, and wonder 
where it all started and how. SQ = 








And that question of how 
it all started is quite easy. 
Of course it’s a long story, 
and begins back in the 
pre-moving picture days 
when Apollo, the Francis X. Bushman of the old 
Olympian menagerie, was hunting for a job for his 
son Asklepios. You’ve got it right, Percy, that’s the 
original spelling of Esculapius. 

As we were saying, Apollo hit on the big idea. 
“Son,” he said, “every one of these mortals is filled 
to the Plimsoll Mark with imagination. Most of the 
time they think they’re sick, and the rest of the time 
they think they’re well. Between you and me they’ve 
been a lot indiscreet, and that’s about all. Now this 
is a good graft. You hike up there on that hill back of 
Athens and build a temple and put a couple of reading 
notices in the Daily Olympian to the effect that you’ve 
opened a place for the cure of general debility, or 
coryza, or fallen arches, or whatever it is—and be sure 
a think up enough names that they can pick 
rom 


Amonc THE First Parts 

OF THE ‘TREATMENT Was 

THE SACRIFICE OF A 
CHICKEN 
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‘“*But, papa,” protested Askle- 
pios, “how will I cure them?” 

“That. isn’t important,” re- 
plied Apollo. ‘You only get them 
to think you can, and it doesn’t 
matter much what you give them 
or do tothem. About four thou- 
sand years from now they'll be 
pulling a man’s teeth to cure him 
of anything from baldness to in- 
growing toe-nails, so don’t be too 
particular. And see here, don’t 
you call me papa. Now this is 





ence. They still have the slogan: 
“When you don’t know what the 
trouble is, prescribe anything 
quick and make him think you 
raised that particular ailment 
from a pup yourself, then maybe 
you'll run across the real trouble 
by accident later on.” 

Originally they called the tem- 
ples sanitaria, and trained a few 
dozen priests in long white robes 
—they still wear ’em, in hospitals 
—and got the girls rigged out in 





important, and if you tell your 


mother I tipped you off to it [ll Drawn by Lanc Campsett 
Caterpillar—That’s nothing! Wait until next hired one of the local Damrosch’s 


trim you to a fareyouwell. What 


you want to do is to get some month and I’ll have an aeroplane, too. 


good-looking girls in on _ this 
game, and have them soothe the aching brow. Play 
that part strong. Now go to it!” 

With some minor differences that is about the way 
it started, and the essentials of the game haven’t 
changed in all the years that have passed. The temple, 
the stage settings and the girls—they call ’em nurses 
now—are all here. They may lose a few more patients 
now, and they’ve thought up more of a selection to 
pick from when it comes to a man that’s hankering for 
a rest with salary, but there’s mighty little differ- 


Drawn by F. L. Firuian 


attractive clothes—sure they look 
good, now, too, don’t they?—and 


to organize an orchestra, and 
bought some snakes to frighten 
the patients with. No, they don’t use snakes now, 
much, but they still scare the patient, and they took 
Apollo’s advice and went to it. 

Among the first parts of the treatment was the 
sacrifice of a chicken. Funny how the old stuff still 
goes! One of the initial things a doctor does now is to 
order a chicken sacrificed—and made into soup; that 
is only his bluff. It’s the same old sacrifice, and the 
nurse drinks the soup when the patient’s asleep. 

The next thing was to tell the patient that a demon 





“Tsn’t it surprising about Henrietta! Who would have thought it?” 
“ Nobody—absolutely! Yet it only proves that no matter how carefully a woman may hide her past, some friend is bound to find it!” 
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“Gee, Bill, only six today?” 
“Well, I only had six cartridges left in me gun.” 


caused the trouble. They got the patient to stick out 
his tongue at the demon, so the said demon would get 
peeved and go away. Still remains, doesn’t it? Only 
now the doctor tells you he wants to look at your 
tongue. Don’t you believe him. It’s the old ritual. 
Eh? Well, didn’t I tell you it was a progressive science? 

Then they wrote out a curse against the ailment and 
sent this down to an assistant priest out at the back of 
the temple, and he burned it 
to ashes and mixed the ashes 
with some 120° proof ambrosia 
and they made the patient 
drink it. Getting the idea, 
are you? Yep. No change. 
Same stuff. 

Well, that was the start. 
It began in mystery, and 
they’re mysterious guys still, 
these doctors. I know they 
don’t do cabinet tricks; they’ve 
got us trained better than that. 
They pull the bunkum right 
under our noses, and we've 
been trained to stand for it, 
and to pay then four dollars a 


Silhouetted by J. K. Bryans 





“Say, Daddy, Ma says if you’re too lazy tm do any- 
thing else, will you please sit in the bay-wimdow an’ 
smoke the plant in her war garden?” a 


visit for it. Yes, mystery is the big theme. Along 
about the fifth century they began compoundimg pre- 
scriptions out of mysterious things. A hop-toad ground 
to powder, two pulverized beetles, a pinch of saffron 
jelly and three crosses on the box made a combination 
that would wipe out fever—unless it wiped out the 
patient. Four grains of mummy cust and the powdered. 
finger of an Ethiopian thief in a pint of Nile water was 
guaranteed to: dissolve a hu- 
mor; very frequently it dis- 
solved the hopes of the rela- 
tives also. 

But whem time got around 
to Charles [.. medicine had 
become an honest-to-goodness 
science. Sometimes it was 
combined with barbering and 
shoeing horses. The drama 
began to get a good hold then, 
and the doctors began to see 
that they could stage a few 
stunts themselves. They were 
still progressive, so they got to 
riding horses. This was so the 
patient had less chance to 

















scape. It was possible to [gy Yogee "y 
escape 5 Pp QOL AjloNy 
run him down in the open. txt ze 


They use motor cars now. 

Then a smart doctor got 
a regular idea. A smallpox 
patient had red spots on him. 
Remedy: Wrap him ina red 
blanket and the spots would 
get discouraged at competi- 
tion and go away. Only a 
little while ago in Baltimore 
a doctor worked out a sys- 
tem of obviating sunstroke 
by wearing red silk under- 
wear. Ask your pet doctor 
how long ago it was that the 
blue glass treatment was in 
vogue. It'is less than seven 
years since a St. Louis doctor 
advocated red glass rays for 
St. Vitus’s dance. 

Go on and laugh at the 
Indian medicine man trying 


with a tom-tom to scare a FUQER.. - --# 
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world that they are prepared 
to get up onacold night out 
of a warm bed and wade to 
little Willie’s colicky bedside 
for two dollars—maybe. 

They have a new slogan 
now, the doctors. They are 
tacking it up in the halls of 
legislation. It reads: Vox 
Medici est Vox Dei. Yes, its 
Latin, the same language 
they write the prescriptions 
in to keep you from finding 
out what a chump you are, 
and they tell me it means, 
“The voice of the doctor is 
the voice of God.” 

Nonsense, you say? Is 
that so, Pericles? Well, go 
you and peek at some of the 
bills they’re trying to jam 
through the legislatures these 
days. I know they mean well, 
my dear child, but so did the 


nN | chap who killed a fly on an- 








cold in the head out of a 
man, but how much edge 
has he on the doctor who 
shoves the helpless patient 
into an electric range: to chase rheumatism? 

Truly we’re a lot of funny folks. What would you 
think of a plan to make the income of judges depend 
on the fines they imposed, and when they got twice as 
big a fee for every man they sentenced to the chair? 
I wonder how many of us would be out of jail. Well, 
the doctors sentence us to this or that, and they have 
to decide whether we need a leg more than,they need 
a thousand dollars; we excuse them if they guess wrong. 

But they’re a pretty decent crowd, and they doa 
lot better than most of the other professions. They 
kiss comfort good-by when they announce to a waiting 
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other fellow’s head with an 


Bobby—Darn it! I thought this was a circus! axe. 


Anyway, don’t forget that 
medicine is a progressive science. It travels in circles 
and cycles and squirrel cages, and so on, and every now 
and then as the merry-go-round passes Asklepios’s old 
temple some modern doctor grabs the brass ring, and 
the rest all get off to see if the old stuff still works, and 
it always does, for as Hungry.Joe once sagely remarked: 
“There’s one born every minute.” 

Of course he meant a human being, didn’t he now? 
Yes, Clarence, you may answer. Wait a minute until 
we ghut the door so the'kind editor may not hear you. 
Now then Clarence. He meant a kind of fish? Ah, 
yes! 
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ARRIVAL OF THE First ConsIGNMENT oF Hun Souvenirs 
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Veteran—Pretty big gun! Eh, Bill? 


Newly Arrival—You bet! Wish I could of had it on Fourth of July’s, when I was a kid! 


Some People You Have Known 


Judge’s Portrait Gallery of Too Familiar Bromides 


By H. W. Dee 


R. MARK M. BLACK says that you never can 
tell nowadays just how much meanness young 
people know, or how much deviltry they are up 

to. It is his private opinion that the higher you ascend 
the social scale, the lower you find the morals. His 
suspicions are well grounded, too—in years of desultory 
but faithful investigation in the evergreen fields of small 
talk and harmless gossip. 

Mr. Black himself is—by assumption—upright; and 
always has been. But he knows a lot of wickedness 
from hearsay. A member of his own church told him 
just the other day of some high carrying-on in a group 
of the most exclusive families in the city. He also 
heard, a week or so ago, that Ethel Magill, the 
most popular girl in town, prominent in church 
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and settlement work and all that, had to be taken 
home from the last charity ball in a closed cab— 
drunk as a lord. . 

Mr. Black bemoans the fact that young people are 
not what they used to be. He attributes their condition 
to too much joy-riding, too much society, and the awful 
mass of salacious literature that these popular maga- 
zines have printed during the last ten years. Besides, 
he reminds us, there has been a deplorable loosening-up 
on morals recently and the really safe people are few and 
far between. 

According to Mark, heaven is not going to have to 
make room for many more folks. As soon as they get 
through celebrating his arrival, they will probably lock 
the portals and throw the key in a well. 


The Submarine Attack 
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Wives 


By A. B. Booru 


NY woman that a man marries is 
called his wife. Often she might 
more fittingly be called his mother, 


his lisping baby girl, or even his preferred 
creditor, but the one term seems to hold. It 
is purely legal in its significance and has no 
descriptive quality. 

Wives are nice to have around the house 
if they fit into the color scheme and do not 
attract attention to themselves by loud talk- 
ing. A blonde wife goes best with a white 
and gold breakfast room and white and gold 
china. A brunette wife combines more suc- 
cessfully with a drawing room in dark-toned 
mahogany—if possible, a grand piano. 

Wives are of all kinds. Some write, some 
go in for music. Almost all paint. It is 
said that there are wives who can cook, but 

















I question that statement—at least, after 
marriage. Anyhow, no really good business 
man would marry a woman because she could 
cook. For five or ten dollars a week you can 
get a splendid cook. Why pay more? 


Wives are wonderful social mentors. On the way 


home from a little evening party right in the neigh- 
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He Pickep Ir Out or THE AiR 
Why I was playing left field in the game. 


“What's the matter? I saw 


what I thought was a high fly coming, and made an ‘out’ of it.” 
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1st Artist—We cannot even afford ice! 
2nd Artist—What of it—we haven't any food to spoil, you know. 
1st Artist—No—but there’s two cases of beer in the refrigerator. 


borhood a man can learn more from his wife on manners 
and deportment than he ever picked up in all his years 


of knocking about the world alone. 
The only real reason for wives is to keep 
off the other women. 


All About Playwrights 


By Kennetu L. Roserts 

As REE are the sole support of 

that large and peevish body of con- 
firmed faultfinders known as dramatic 
critics. It is a very simple matter to be a 
playwright, all that is needed being plenty 
of paper, ink and pens, the knowledge that 
suspense may be obtained by having one of 
the characters ostentatiously draw a re- 
volver from his hip pocket and look down 
the barrel to see whether it is loaded, and a 
stock of chatter about the Big Scene in the 
Third Act. It isn’t a bad thing for the play- 
wright to have one or two ideas as well, 
though these aren't at all essential. Once 
a playwright has written a play, he only 
needs to get a theatrical manager to read it 
and decide to produce it, just as a mouse 
only needs a bigger tail, larger hind legs and 
a few increases in size to be a kangaroo. 


Shrapnel 
By Benjamin De Casseres 
HE German soul is purely imitative ex- 
cept in the matter of the humanities. 
Posterity itself is mobilizing for the Allies. 
In Russia the Germans are trying to put 
out a fire with oil. 
Even the pacifists are now beginning to 
dve their blood red. 
Time flies except in Germany; there it 
walks backward. 
Emperor William is trying to eat marble. 
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Pity the Poor Farmer 
By Lee Suiprey 
OSH HIGGINS was a farmer, and on his little farm 
He raised a set of muscles to keep a man from harm, 
Some sheep and hogs and cattle and a family of ten 
And was about the busiest and happiest of men. 
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= > Of corn he raised aplenty, and thought that forty cents 
a A bushel for his surplus was princely recompense; 

The rest he fed to porkers which gladly grunted **Oof!” 
LS, 


He drove behind old Dobbin to town each Saturday, 


With a little surplus money, so I ought to happy be.” 


¢ 
Corn’s worth a dollar-fifty and hogs above sixteen. 

The same farm both produces as in the days of yore, 

But now Josh whines and grumbles as he never did before. 


— 
Drawn by Zim 


When corn was high at forty he fed his hogs with glee 

And thought one honest profit on them enough to be, 

But now “Hogs should be twenty,” he growls, “‘ with feed so high ”—- 
The feed his farm produces as in the days gone by! 


His sheep and hens and cattle produce just as of yore, 

He’s grown five times as wealthy but talks ten times as poor. 

He banks good profits daily, but grieves, one’s heart to touch: 
“Tt costs lots to feed critters, now crops air worth so much.” 


That same old forty acres have made Josh Higgins rich; 
Hired men perform his labors, but, somehow, there’s a hitch. 
Says he: “I’m patriotic—I want that understood— 

But, tell vou what, us farmers ain’t gettin’ what we should! ” 
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{nd brought him five good dollars a hundredweight, on hoof, 
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A jolly man and hearty, and often he would say: 
‘The farm produces plenty for the stock, the folks and me, 
Z 


Px Now times have sadly changed him. He drives a big machine 
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Not ALARMING 


“Well, now . . . that’s what I call a nice, 
thoughtful gift lar 


Sixes and Sevens 
By Avpert E. Hoyt 
EDUCED attendance at American 
R colleges during the war doesn’t help 
the Kaiser a little bit—it simply 
leaves that many more college professors 
foot-loose to manage the war against him. 
# 

Troy, N. Y., citizens have petitioned 
Director General McAdoo to send the local 
traction company “two dozen round wheels 
for use in place of octagon ones now 
running.” 

If he pampers these Trojans in that 
way, the next thing they’ll demand of him 
will be softer straps to hang on. 

# 

Congressman Fuller, of Massachusetts, 
says that Congress is “a barnacle on the 
ship of State.”” Let him beware of the fate 
of the man in the Bible who tore down his 
barnacles to build greater. 

*# 

In time of war it is all right to elect 
almost any loyal American to Congress so 
long as he votes the right ticket. 


£ 
A draft board has decided that news- 
papers are a war necessity—but it is going 
to be some job to get them out, for all 
the men who used to write and tell us 
how, are now busy telling the Allied govern- 
ments how. 











A Hunchfest 


By SrrickKLtanp GILLILAN 

F public life doesn’t cure 
] a man of swelled head, 

the swelled head will 
eventually cure him of pub- 
lic life. 

A man dotes on a woman 
who will make over him, 
but would run miles to es- 
cape a woman who would 
make him over. 

No feminine clothes are 
too thin on the coldest day, 
and none too thick on the 
hottest day, if said clothes 
are new and stylish. 

If the peace-talker isn’t 
in the pay of Prussia, he is 
as much of a failure in a 
business way, as he is in 
citizenship. He is a sucker for doing, without pay, what 
the Kaiserists would cheerfully and liberally pay him for. 

Some people are cursed with minds that have a low 
road-clearance and a fondness for ruts. This makes 
their engines drag and stall frequently and have to be 
dug out or towed home. 


Lynp 
“Hey! What are you doing to that mule?” 


Drawn by J. N. 


“Me? Oh, 





him. I’m givin’ him 
tail so the Boches won’t know whether he’s comin’ or goin’.” 


I’m camouflagin’ 





Everyone should give 
till it hurts, but tightwads 
are permitted a liberal ex- 
tension of time after the 
pain sets in. 


The Young Financier 

“THis is how little (four year 

old) Helen put one over on 
her Grandpa who had just given 
her a penny. 

Grandpa—And now, Helen, 
what are you going to do with 
your penny? 

Helen—I am going to buy 
a nickel with it. Have you 
got one that you will sell me 
for it, Grandpa? 

Grandpa dug down and 
om anaes produced the nickel, but did 
not ask any more questions. 

Argument 

Mose and Sam were having a wordy argument as to who 
had the most furniture. 

“Huh,” said Sam, scornfully, “let me tell you one thing, 
niggah, when Ah moves Ah has to do something besides poah 
wattah on the fiah and call de dogs.” 


The Contrary World: dy Walt Mason 


“Uncle Walt’s” Exclusive 
SAID, “T’ll walk some parasangs; the docs have 
boned me with harangues, explaining that I weigh 
too much, and ought to walk, to beat the Dutch. 
So I will take their sage advice, and see if walking 

puts up ice; I[’ll see if walking round the earth will mod- 

ify my ample girth.” 

Before I'd hoofed it very far Bill Jinks came up 
with his new car. “Get in,” he said, “and take a ride; 
you are too fat to hit that stride. Get in and take a 
jaunt with me, and we shall scorch along the lea, and 
burn up priceless gasoline, and kro x the speed laws 
cold, I ween.” 

I said to him, “Oh, Bill, avaunt! On foot today I 
take my jaunt. The doctors say a fat man dies unless 
he eats up exercise; so take your cheap tin car away, 
and let me hit the grit, I pray. 

And every time I walked a block, some fcllow drove 
up in his crock, and cried, “Oh, beefy bard, get in! I'll 
take you for a little spin!”” And I’d explain to him again 
how I must walk six miles or ten. And so I pushed my- 
self along, my resolution good and strong. I walked 
nine miles from town, I wot, and I was tired and sore 


Weekly Message to Judge 


and hot. And when I homeward turned my face, the 
distance seemed a rank disgrace. 

““Ods-fish!”’ I sighed, “1 hope some jay will bring his 
car along this way, and offer me a ride to town, for I am 
lame and beaten down. But there was not a boat in 
sight to help me in my fearful plight. Oh, all the choo- 
choo things were sped, and all the auto fans were dead. 
Recalling it, my brainpan bursts—I had to walk the 
whole nine versts. 

And that’s the way things go, my friend, in this sad 
vale through which we wend. 

When I am flush, says Banker Fish, “Come in 
and borrow: what you wish. We have all kinds of 
coin on hand, and all of it’s at your command. 
Just sign a note and you may draw more money than 
you ever saw.” 

When I am broke I tackle gents in vain to borrow 
fifty cents. The banker shoos me from his door and 
tells me to come back no more. And even uncle shows 


his ire when I drop in to soak my lyre. 
The things you do not want you get; 
want slip by, you bet. 


the things you 
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On Foor Topay I Taxe My Jaunt’” 
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“'THereE, I May Say, Is a Coap Wuo Witt Go Far” 


As In A Crucible 


By J. A. Watpron 


Tilustration by LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


ISS ALLENBURY awoke suddenly. She 
had retired late after one of the suppers 
that so many persons think necessary 
after the theatre, but the supper had no 
part in her awakening. She was what the 

family physician—a scientific gentleman who superim- 
posed modern conclusions upon elemental truths—— 
called “‘a fine young animal.” This was merely a sci- 
entist’s figure of speech, meaning that Miss Allenbury 
was in prime health and condition. The comparison 
would have offended more than one young man who 
thought she was one of the most charming as well as one 
of the handsomest young women in New York. 

Miss Allenbury sometimes read briefly before falling 
asleep. Her education had been ornamental as well as 
solid,’'yet she was interested in many things, new knowl- 
edge of which she was always seeking. An accomplished 
musician, she loved and studied birds and dogs, and 
even pursued so abstruse and uncertain a thing as 
psychology. 

Miss Allenbury’s room was dark. The house was on 
a great avenue, but all the insinuating lights of such a 
thoroughfare were regularly obscured by double shades. 


She had no idea what time it was. As usual, she had 
slept refreshingly, for she was one of those who sink 
to slumber quickly and profit from even a short period 
of it. 

She sensed something strange in her room. Listen- 
ing, she thought she heard a tense breathing as of some 
one conscious that she was awake. 

Half rising and switching on a light above her pil- 
low, she saw a man crouched near her dressing table. 
He wore a mask. His figure, tall, slender, yet muscular, 
was of one young and vital. In one hand he clutched 
her jewel case, from which a necklace dangled, and in the 
other he held a revolver. He looked at her in a dazed 
way and straightened up. Her robe was open, disclosing 
a perfect bosom. 

“Did you think of shooting me as well as of robbing 
me?” she asked, adjusting her robe. 

“ No.” 

“Suppose I should cry out?” 

“Then I might shoot anyone who tried to interfere 
with my getting away.” 

“You have nothing to fear from me. How did you 
know I had jewels here?” 
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“TI saw you at the theatre entrance to-night. You 
wore them.” 

“Do you need jewels?”’ 

“T need money. It’s the same thing.” 

“There are other ways of getting money.” 

“I’ve had bad luck.” 

“And luck, I think, is sometimes a matter depending 
upon yourself.”” She regarded him intently. He was 
silent. ‘“‘I wonder if you would let me see your face?” 

He placed the jewel case back, put the revolver in his 
pocket, and took off his mask. “‘I suppose I’m a bloom- 
ing fool, but here 1 am!” His eyes dropped. 

““You don’t look like a burglar—a criminal. You are 
big, and strong, and—handsomé. What a pity!” 

“Thank you, Miss. I'll be going.”” He moved 
toward the door. He seemed under a spell. 

“Wait. You say you need money. You will find in 
that case two rings upon either of which you can realize 
quite asum. Take either or both of them.” 


“No, thanks. If you'll let me slide out that’s 
enough, Miss.” 
“But...” He had opened the door and disap- 


She listened, holding her breath, but 
After a little she rose, trembling, opened 
Closing the door she threw 


peared silently. 
heard nothing. 
the door and listened again. 
on a wrap and waited. 

Five minutes—ten—passed. There was a knock and 
her mother entered. “Why, dearest,” she said, “I 
thought I heard some one talking!” 

“You see I am alone, mother.” 

“Can’t you sleep? It’s after three o’clock!” 

“T shall now. Kiss me good morning, please!” 
she was left alone again. 

Miss Allenbury never told a soul of the experience. 
But the face of the young burglar haunted her. Soon 
the war broke, and she, like others, was engrossed in 
related matters. 

Nearly a year passed. 


And 


Miss Allenbury was with a 


S 
Drawn by Sanrorp Tousey 
Captured German Officer—You Yankees iss bluffers. 


gets going! Ve vill show you some real bluffing. 





But vait till our Bluffing Bureau 





company of military and society people witnessing a 
field day at one of the cantonments. A great contingent 
of soldiers was about to sail for France. English and 
French officers who had been active in the training were 
among the viewing party. Miss Allenbury’s escort was 
Major Castleton, of the British service. As troop after 
troop marched past the Major commented upon indi- 
viduals with whom he had come in contact, men of excep- 
tional ability, although soldiering was comparatively 
new to them. 

“Yet war is a terrible thing,” said Miss Allenbury, 
“when we think of the dangers and hardships these fine 
fellows are to meet and suffer.” 

“It is dire indeed,” replied the Major. “But it tries 
men as nothing else can. Some who go into the game 
from fine circumstances come out moral as well as 
physical wrecks. And the paradox is furnished by 
others who go in to escape their reputations and come 
out like refined gold, leaving their dross behind. War 
not only tries the stamina of man, but his soul as well. 
There, I may say,” he continued, indicating the leader 
of a passing company, an officer who attracted general 
attention, “is a chap who will go far. Promotion will 
come to him quickly for his ability, and those under him 
will adore him.” 

“Do you know him?” 
young officer. 

“Very well. Captain Brockley. 
up quickly from a private.” 

“I should like to meet him.” 

“Yes? I'll send for him after the review.” 

Miss Allenbury had recognized her burglar. 


she asked, looking at the 


Enlisted. Came 


At a Movie Rehearsal 
“The new star doesn’t register any emotion when her hus- 
band leaves her in the first act.” 
“Oh, we can’t expect any more. It’s an old story with her; 
she’s had five leave her already in real life.”’ 


The Beautifier 
““He removes your moles, freckles, 
and wrinkles and makes you look young 
again.” 
‘The beauty doctor?” 
“No, our photographer.” 


When Polly Planks 
the Shad 


By McLanpsurcu WI son 


is other bards I leave 
The eulogies of grace; 
Let other folks perceive 
The beauties of her face. 
’Tis for her simpler ways 
I sing in raptures mad, 
And hymn in greatest praise 
When Polly planks the shad. 


1 think the fish condones 
The fate it must incur 
And feels it in its bones 
It likes to board with her. 
It really seems too good, 
For fear I might be sad 
1, too, start knocking wood 
When Polly planks the shad. 
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GOLF : 
Wi mii ‘macnn 
Insignia—I} i//is—Do you wear any 
insignia on your golf coat? 

Gillis—Yes. During the winter the 
moths laid out a complete 18-hole course 
on it.—Pittsburgh Press 

Her Preference—'‘I’m so glad to see 
good golf weather at hand!” said young 
Mrs. Torkins. 

“TI didn’t 
game.” 

“T don’t. But I'll be glad 
Charlie out playing the game instead of 
staying home talking about it.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


know you cared for the 


to have 


An Only Hope—Golfer (desperately 
looking at his ball in bunker)—Caddy, 
what club shall I use? 

Caddy—Why not use ’em all, sir?— 
Detroit Free Press. 

Looking for Another—‘‘I started 
golf to get my mind off business.” 

‘Did the plan work?”’ 

““Yes. Now I’m looking for some other 
game that’ll get it back again.”’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Precautionary Measure—QJrs. Flat- 
bush—Will you tack down that carpet for 
me, dear, before you go out to play 
golf? 

Mr. Flatbush—No, I guess I'll go and 
have my game of golf first. 

Mrs. Flatbush—Why not lay the carpet 
before you go, dear? 

Mr. Flatbush—Because I can 
my thumb after I’ve had my golf, 
but if I smash my thumb _ before 
playing I’m afraid it would put me 
off my game, love.—Yonkers States- 
man. 


smash 


She Knew—“ Do you know the nature 
of an oath, madam?”’ 

“Well, I ought,” replied the fair 
defendant. ‘‘My husband is a con- 
firmed golf fiend.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald 
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Unpardonable Waste 




















mon- 


Monsieur a des idées noirs, 
Comme il est enchi- 
de gaz qu’il n’e 


, 
recommande tant de 


= Voila 
steur veut sasphyxter. 
frené, il va user trots fois plu 
faut, au moment ot on 
l’économtiser.”’ 

“Just look at that Pessimist! He wants 
to asphixiate himself! and just when they’re 
telling us to save gas! And he’s got a cold 
in his head, too, and will use up three times 
more gas than is necessary!”"—Le Rire 
(Paris). 


Lame—Von Hindenburg is there when 
it comes to making those long drives, 
but the indications are that he is a trifle 
lame in his putting.—A kron Times. 


Spooks in the Salient 
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What The Sentry Sees.— Bystander (London). 
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Light Work—A Western man tells of 
a weatherbeaten woman, somewhat over 
six feet in height with shoulders propor- 
tionately broad, who appeared at a house 
in his town and asked for light house- 
work, explaining that she was conva- 
lescing from typhoid fever. 

‘““Where did you come from, and where 
have you been?” she was asked. 

“T’ve been diggin’ out on a ranch in 
Wyoming,” she explained, “‘ making post- 
holes whilst I was gittin’ my strength 
back.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Not at Home—The reason why some 
women have no babies is because they are 
always out giving the poodle an airing 
when the stork calls.—Birmingham A ge- 
Herald. 


Her Discovery—G/ladys—Men are all 
flirts—you can’t trust one of them. 

Reggie—More so than women? 

Gladys—Well, I’m engaged to three of 
the nicest men I ever knew, and I’ve 
found that every one of them is flirting 
with some other girl.— The Club-Feilow. 


A Concession—‘‘Is Mrs. Glithers a 
snob?” 

““She’s what you might call a limited 
snob.”’ 

““How’s that?” 

“While she considers a great many 
people beneath her socially, she is willing 
to join them in a little Red Cross work.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Blame the Tailor—Mrs. Day a young 
matron, was seated one spring morning 
on the piazza of her pretty suburban cot- 
tage, busily engaged in plying her needle. 
A coat of her husband’s was in her lap. 
Looking up from her work, when her hus- 
band appeared in the doorway, the young 
woman exclaimed, somewhat fretfully: 

“Really, Eugene, it is too bad, the care- 
less way your tailor put this button on. 
This is the sixth time I have had to sew it 
on for you.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Cautioned— Young mistress — Your 
master thinks cook ought to boil our 
drinking water. Tell her to start today. 

Maid—Yes’m. 

Young mistress—And tell her to be sure 
not to burn it.—London Opinion. 


Newly-wed Wisdom—‘‘Hello! Is 
this you, mother, dear?” 

“Ves, Sue? What is it? Something 
awful must have happened for you to call 
me up at this £6 

“Tt’s not so awful. But, John, dear, 
hasn’t been feeling well and the doctor 
gave him pills to take every four hours. 
I’ve been sitting up to give them to him, 
and now it’s about time for the medicine, 
but John has fallen asleep. Should I 
wake him?” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. What is he 
suffering from?” 

““Tnsomnia.”—Si?. 
crat. 





Louis Globe-Demo- 


Deceit—The groom—By Jove, I was 
frightfully rattled. 

The bride—And you acted so cool and 
collected. Oh, Jake, how could you begin 
deceiving me even at the altar?—Boston 
Globe. 


Another Good Way—Another good 
way for the bride to tell when the honey- 
moon is over is to notice when he begins 
kissing her like she was hot soup.— 
Galveston News. 


” Points of View 


“Et elles sont toutes aussi jolies que vous 
dans le pays?” 

“J’sais pas, je regarde jamais que les 
garcons.” 

“And are all the girls here as pretty as 
you?” 

“Don’t know. I never look at anybody 
but the boys.”—Ruy Blas (Paris). 


What It Meant—“ John, dear,” said 
the trusting bride, ‘“‘what does this 
mean? ‘Mudhorse—8 to 1’?” 

“That?” said the young husband. 
“That? Oh, that’s the relic of a lost 
race.” 

“Why, John, you’re most wonderful. 
You never breathed a word to me about 
your being an _ archeologist!” —Mile- 
Stones. 


A Big Inducement 
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Dramatic dgent—Yes, old man, the part is pretty rotten and the money’s poor—but you 





get real food in the banquet scene without a rations coupon.—London Opinion. 
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His Car—Redd—Are you afraid of 
snakes? 

Greene—Well, I must confess I’m a 
little afraid of a rattler. 

“Oh, I’m not talking about your car!” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Not Heroic—The motorist upset his 
car to save a little girl. 

“Oh, well,” said the cynic, “maybe it 
was a last year’s car.”—Buffalo Express. 


Mutuality—“I’d rather drive than 
eat!’’ exclaimed the motor fan. 

“But what does your wife say about 
it?” 

“Oh, she’d rather ride than cook; so 
we get along fine.” —Milestones. 


Absence of Mind—One hears a great 
deal about the absent-minded professor, 
but it would be hard to find one more 
absent-minded than the dentist, who 
said, as he applied a tool to his auto- 
mobile. ‘Now this is going to hurt just 
a little.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Proud of the Performance—‘“ See 
here,”’ bawled the motorcycle policeman, 
“you were going fifty miles an hour in 
that car of yours and I’ve been chasing 
you for blocks.” 

“‘ Are you sure I was making fifty miles 
an hour.” 

“Of course. I timed you.” 

“Have a cigar, and let me shake your 
hand.” 

“Do you think you can bribe me?” 

“Certainly not. You will understand 
my feelings when I tell you this is a 
second-hand car and I bought it only 
yesterday.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Extravagant—7ed—I hear he is very 
extravagant. 

Ned—Is he? Why, he had a plumber 
repair his auto.—St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


Bunyan Up to Date—T cacher—Now, 
do you know what Christian did when 
he came to Hill Difficulty? 

Pupil—Sure! He threw her into high. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Ungallant Summons—‘In the 
olden days a gentleman used to call upon 
a lady with much formality and stately 
ceremony.” 

“Well?” 

“Now he merely drives up and honks 
for her to come out.”—Kansas City Star. 
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He Opened Her Eyes—The stranger 
was ushered into the society palm- 
ist’s presence. “Ah, you wish my aid?” 
said the great seeress. 

“Well, madam,” said the visitor, “in 
a way I do. You see, I’ve just 
called—” 

“Certainly, I know all about it. Just 
sit here. Ah, I see you have met with 
various disappointments lately.” 

“Quite true,’”’ interrupted the caller. 

“Hush! Let me go on. Something 
which you have written for and striven 
hard to get has eluded you time and 
again.” 

“Right you are,” murmured the vic- 
tim. 

“But patience. Your end will be at- 
tained in the near future. Success is 
yours.” 

“T’m sure I’m very glad to hear it, 
madam,” said the subject as he flourished 
a blue paper. “I’ve called five times 
with the gas bill. It’s a good thing I’m 
to get it at last.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Brute—It was visiting day at the hos- 
pital. The visitors were mostly old 
ladies, and one of them stopped at the 
bed of a Tommy and asked him a ques- 
tion he had been asked a score of times 
before, thus: 

“How did you come to be wounded, 
my brave fellow?” 

“By a shell, mum,” replied the 
hero. 

“Tid it explode?”’ queried the lady. 

“No,” answered Tommy, rather bored; 
“it crept up and bit me!””—Tit-Bits, 


Making a Clean Breast of It—The 
other day I received a letter I was 
particularly anxious to keep, as I wanted 
to refer to it. This morning I wanted it, 
and could not find it. Adelaide said she 
hadn’t seen it, and Victoria said the same; 
women always stand together in a con- 
troversy with a man. Then I ransacked 
the house; and finally found it in my 
pocket. I had put it away carefully, and 
forgotten where I put it. 

I often do this, but always confess it to 
Adelaide, and laugh at myself. 

Adelaide is particularly good at finding 
things I lose. A good many years ago, I 
was robbed on the battle-field of Water- 
loo by buying a bullet said to have been 
fired in the battle. At home, not long 
ago, I wanted the bullet, to show to some 
callers to whom I was talking tiresomely 
about my travels. I had put the bullet 





After the Air Raid 





L’Espion Boche—Maigre résultat, décidément! 10 Gothas ne valent pas un bolchevik! 
German Spy—Pretty slight results, | must say. Ten bombing planes aren’t worth one 


Bolshevik!—La Victoire (Paris). 


away before Adelaide was born, but she 
went and found it; she had run across it, 
in cleaning up, and remembered where 
she had seen it. 

So when Adelaide cannot find anything 
I have lost, I know I have it in my 
pocket.—E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


The One Excuse 








“Come puo far tanto lusso?” 

“Causa la guerra.” 

“E allora perché non si sposa?” 

“Causa la guerra.” 

“*Ma perché non va alla fronte?” 
‘Causa la guerra.” 

““Why is he so flush nowadays?” 

“* Because of the war.” 

“Then why doesn’t he get married?” 
‘Because of the war.” 

““And why doesn’t he go to the front?” 
“Because of the war.”—Numero (Turin). 





BOOBS 








Transferred— Mr. Rattlepate put 
down his teacup and for the fifth time 
remarked to his hostess: 

“Well, I must be going.” 

“Don’t let me keep you, Mr. Rattle- 
pate, if you must go,” said his hostess, 
hopefully. 

“Yes, I really must go,” said Rattle- 
pate. “But, believe me, Mrs. Bearit, I 
do enjoy a little chat with you. Do you 
know, I had quite a headache when I 
came here, but now I’ve entirely lost 
n.” 

“Oh, it isn’t lost,” said Mrs. Bearit, 
patiently; “I’ve got it now.” —Tit-Bits. 


Better Use Both—T7om—lI am look- 
ing for a small man with one eye. 

Jack—Well, if he is very small I think 
you had better look for him with two 
eyes.—Boy’s Life. 


Very Careful—Two men about town 
were discussing an acquaintance of both. 

“T cannot understand how he can 
drink so much tea,” remarked one. ‘‘He 
got away with fourteen saucers full.” 

“What? Fourteen saucers full?” 
asked his friend. “‘What do you mean? 
Doesn’t he use a cup?” 

“No,” said the first man suavely. 
“He is afraid the spoon will get in his 
eye.” —Boston Globe. 
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| SOLDIERS 





Confused—The squad of recruits was 
particularly dense and the sergeant got 
more and more exasperated. One man 
appeared quite incapable of telling his 
right hand from his left. 

Said the sergeant at last, ‘“‘ Now, yer 
bloomin’ idiot, hold yer hands in front 
of yer. Twist them one over the other. 
Stop! Now tell me which is yer left hand 
and which is yer right.”’ 


The recruit looked blankly at his hands 
for a moment. 

“I’m blowed if I know,” he said; “‘ you 
have gone and mixed ’em up.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


His Inspiration—Lady (to soldier who 
has been decorated for bravery)—And 
what inspired you to act in that heroic 
manner? 

Jock—Weel, ye maun ken, ma’am, 
Ah’ve put ma money in the War Loan, 
an’ Ah want to keep it safe.”—London 
Opinion. 


Her First Day at the London War Office 































































































How Miss 





Smith felt when she began her duties as a Whitehall clerk 


London Opinion. 





The Prussian Laboring Man’s Opinion 











**Ziezoo, mein Junge,—spreek nou maar 
orijuit.” 
His “ Mentor’—Now, my _ boy,—speak 


out freely!—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


His Ambition—Paul Gary of Ander- 


son, Indiana, is all American, with 
the exception of a glass eye. The 
substitute optic is alien. Gary tried 
to enlist in the United States Marine 


Corps at their recruiting station 
but was rejected when his _ infirmity 
was discovered by the sergeant in 
charge. 

*Didn’t you know that the loss of an 
eye would prevent your enlisting?”’ 
asked the sergeant. 

“T thought it might,” explained Gary, 
“but this glass blinker is the only part of 
me that was made in Germany, and I 
want to take it back.’’ He was advised to 
mail it.—Argonaut. 


A Good Beginning— Place— Hostess 
House, Camp Dodge. 

Phone Ringing—This is the 
House, Mrs. Dunshee speaking. 

Voice from Des Moines—I am a cor- 
poral from Can you locate a 
chaplain for me? 

Mrs. D.—Yes, I am sure I can, what 
shall I tell him? 

Voice—Well, I want 
could I go out there? 

Mrs. D.—Yes, I can arrange everything 
for you, but you must have a license, and 
of course the girl. 

Voice (wearily over the phone)—Well, 
the girl is all I have so far. Thank you, 
W. C. A. War-Work Bul- 


Hostess 


to get married, 


good-by.—Y. 
letin. 


A Bit Hazy—A certain British soldier’s 
letter runs thus: 

“T am sorry I cannot tell you where I 
am, because I am not allowed to say. 
But I venture to state that I am not 
where I was, but where I was before I left 
here to go where I have just come from.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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A Trifling Customer 





Th 


‘Y trouv’ que les sardines all’ sont chére 
*Y sait p’vétre pas qu’c’est la guerre?” 


“This wounded soldier claims that the 


price of these sardines is too high.” 


“Realiy! Then it’s about time he found 
out that there’s a war going on.”—Le Rire 
(Parts). 


WAR 


’Orrible—Returned hero—What was 
the most ’orrible sight I ever saw in the 
trenches? Why, the sergeant one night, 
when I broke the rum jar.—Pussing 
Show. 


The Lessons of War—‘‘So you're 
saving up to buy an airship? You're 
quite an ambitious little boy.” 

“Ves, sir; I wants to fly over Jimmie 
Mack’s yard and drop bricks on him.’”’— 
The Airman. 


Tommy's Advice—Sir Douglas Haig 
was, some few weeks ago, in a hurry to 
get to acertain place. He found his car, 
but the chauffeur was missing. So Sir 
Douglas got in the car and drove off by 
himself. Then the driver appeared and 
saw the car disappearing in the distance. 

“Great Scott!” cried the driver, 
“there’s ’Aig a-driving my car!”’ 

“Well, get even with him,” said a 
Tommy, standing by, ‘“‘and go and fight 
one of ’is battles for him.’’-—London Tid- 


Bits. 


A Warrior’s Luck—‘‘ What was the 
narrowest escape you ever had?” the 
beautiful girl asked when she and the 
bronzed colonel were alone together. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you'll believe me if I 
tell you,”’ he replied. 

“Of course I will. Why shouldn’t I? 
I’m dying to hear all about it. Was it 
while you were stationed in the Philip- 
pines?” 

““No, it was just after I had graduated 
from West Point. I had an engagement 
to elope with a lady, but she insisted on 
postponing it on account of rain.”— 
Dayton News. 
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Why Not?—A prominent New York 
broker was joking a friend about his 
recent removal to a certain lonely suburb 
in New Jersey. The conversation ran 
something like this: 

‘‘What on earth possessed you to go 
out there, anyhow?” 

‘So as to save money.” 

“‘How? Is food any cheaper there?” 


“On the contrary, it is slightly more 
expensive than in Brooklyn.” 

“And have you carfare to pay?” 

“Yes; and the coal is dearer, too.’! 

“How, then, do you expect to 
save?” 

“Well, no opera, $200 a year; no café 
meals, $500 a year; no theatres, $400 
a year; no taxi fares, $50 a year: no dis- 
tractions of any kind, $75 a year.” 

“See here, Old Top,’ broke in the 
other man, “couldn’t you save money by 
dying?” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Father Starts a War-Garden 








Saturday 
































The sad story of a defaulting Hooverizer.— Bystander (London). 





After a Dutch Anti-Profiteering Mass Meeting 
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“Wat schreeuwen die kerels toch? 

heelemaal niets aan den oorlog.”* 

















Als wij dat beetje overwinst niet mogen maken hebben wii 


“What are they shouting about? If we can’t make our bit of profit out of it, what the deuce 
is the good of the war?”—WNotenkraker (Amsterdam). 
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Take a Chance—‘Sometimes 
find a good picture under a daub.”’ 

‘So I have heard.” 

“By the way, what do you think of 
my collection?” 

“T don’t think you’d lose anything by 
excavating, old chap.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


you 


Almost Like New—‘‘Is that picture 
one of the old masters?” 

“T believe so,” replied Mrs. Cumrox. 
“But we had it varnished and framed in a 
way that makes it look almost as good as 
new.” —Washington Star. 

Realism—tThe critic seemed struck 
with the picture. 

“This snowstorm painting is very fine, 
indeed,” he said to the artist. “It 


almost makes me feel cold to look 
at it.” 

“Yes, it must be realistic,” admitted 
the other. “A fellow got into my studio 
one day in my absence, looked at the pic- 
ture, and unconsciously put my fur over- 


coat on before he went out!” —Tit-Bits. 


Didn’t Want It—* After you are gone 
they may set up a statue of you.” 

“Don’t suggest it,’ replied Senator 
Sorghum. “I’ve been looking the statu- 
ary over, and I don’t want any. It’s bad 
enough to be cartooned while you are 
alive.”—Washington Star. 


More Than He Expected—Daubert— 
I got more than I expected for my last 
picture. 

Friend—Why, I thought your landlord 
agreed to take it in lieu of next month’s 
rent. 

Dauber—Yes, but he raised my rent.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Would Kick at Anything—‘I don’t 
like that house you sold me,” said the 
man who had been roped in. 

‘““Why not?” asked the agent. 

“Why, there’s water in the cellar.” 

“Heavens, man! Don’t you want to 
take a bath occasionally?” —San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


What He Said—‘ What did the land- 
lord say when youtold him you would leave 
if the janitor didn’t give you more heat?” 

““Didn’t seem to worry him. In fact, 
he suggested another location, where I 
would get all the heat I wanted, and then 
some.” —Boston Transcript. 


Two of a Kind—An elderly, gaunt 
lady approached a young man and said 
reproachfully to him: 

“Why aren’t you in khaki?” 

The young man blushed. 
drew himself up and answered: 

“For the same reason that you’re not 
in the beauty chorus, ma’am—physically 
unfit.” —Washington Star. 


Then he 


Adding to His Woes—“ You think 
too much about yourself,” said the moral- 
ist. ‘“‘The secret of happiness in this 
world is thinking about other people.” 

“T do think about other people,” said 
the pessimistic person, “but as they all 
owe me money, such thoughts make me 
feel more gloomy than ever.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


When Beak Meets Beak 
A. 

















Bullettino di guerra—Le truppe francest 
in un violento controattacco hanno intaccato 
il punto piu debole della fronte tedesca.” 

War bulletin: “The French have de- 
livered a violent counter-attack on the most 
vulnerable part of the German front.”—ZJ/ 
20 (Florence). 











The Nobility in War Time 
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* [te dis qu’c’est un baron; j’lui ai r’fait 
yn portefeurlle il y a trois ans!” 
“That guy’s a baron; I know because | 
lifted his pocketbook three years ago.”—La 
Baionnette (Paris). 
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Prisoner  visitor—(sympathetically)— 
You poor fellow! You’ll be glad when 
your time is up, won’t you? 

Convict—Not particularly, miss. I’m 
in for life.” —Snark’s Annual. 


Epigrammatic—“ That wasn’t a bad 
epigram on the magistrate’s part,’ said 
the somewhat educated tramp who had 
been convicted for vagrancy. 

“What did he say?” asked the tramp’s 
pal. “Seven days,” came the reply. 

“That ain’t no epigram, is it?” 

“T’m sure it is. I once asked a parson 
what an epigram was, and he said: “It’s 
a short sentence that sounds light, but 
gives you plenty to think about.”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 
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Too Much to Expect—‘ Look here,” 
said the head of the firm, addressing the 
new stenographer, “this letter is all 
wrong. Your punctuation is very bad 
and your spelling is worse. I can’t afford 
to send out any such stuff to my 
clients.” 

“Well,” she replied, “I’m sorry if my 
work don’t suit you, but was you expect- 
in’ to get a Mrs. Noah H. Webster for $10 
a week?”—Dayton News 





The Real Trick—“ Do you think com- 
petition is the life of trade?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax. “‘But 
competition was mismanaged for a long 
time. The real trick is to get people to 
come around with money in their hands 
and compete for a chance to buy some- 
thing.” —Washington Star. 


‘*All That Goes Up Must Come 
Down’’—An old lady who was riding on 
a street-car in a small Ohio town was 
fascinated by the behavior of the con- 
ductor. Every time the conductor col- 
lected a fare he would throw the nickel 
up to the ceiling of the car, catch it, and 
put it into his pocket. Finally his actions 
so aroused her curiosity that when he 


returned through the car past her seat, 
she grabbed his sleeve and inquired why 
he tossed the coins into the air. 

Laughing, he replied, ‘“‘Well, madam, 
it’s this way. There’s only one car on 
this line and I took the job on commis- 
sion, so when I throw the nickels up all 
that land on the bell-cord go to the com- 
pany, and all that come down I get.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Snubbing Dr. Osler—J/unior pariner 
—What’s your idea in employing elderly 
men? 

Senior partner—They’re too old to go 
in for joy riding, dancing parties, girls 
or tennis, and that makes ’em fine for 
work. 


The Supreme Argument 





























Mie: Que puis-se vous offrir encore? 

Monsieur: Macarte de sucre. 

She: What will you give meif! marry you? 
He: My sugar card.—La Vie Parisienne (Paris). 
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Roofing It 


By Lawton Macka.i 





ESPONSIVE, no doubt, to the Oriental Movement which 
gave us Chu Chin Chow and insinuated a “Cleopatra” 
number in the majority of the season’s musical shows, New 
Yorkers have learned that Eastern custom of mounting to 
the roofs in the still hours of night to behold the stars. 

Rites of the seers of the East are emulated by the sight-seers of the 
West. 

As one gazes absorbedly at these stars—luscious luminaries—what is 
man in comparison! How petty are his earthly possessions, the fruits 
of his feeble toil, in the light of the exalted prices on the Bill of Care! 
Truly, they melt away; in an instant the pocket thereof knoweth them 
no longer. The waiter bears them off, a sacrifice, upon a silver charger. 
For no man shall come to the Gold-Glittering Fane of Beauty without 
a fat, or at least reasonably portly, offering. Fervent devotees are 
wont to scatter cabaret incense in the form of money to burn. 

Most famous of these institutions for resuscitating in the dead of 
night is the mystic Grove presided over by Mr. Ziegfeld. The cere- 
monies held there at eleven-thirty are striking and fraught with sym- 
bolic significance. Let me describe them. First, a group of young 
women, each with clusters of bright yellow balloons attached about 
her, comes hasting upon the scene. While they are singing and dancing some of the balloons begin to burst; till as 
the damsels skirt the row of tables (they have, at the moment, no skirts of their own) more and more detonations 
resound, so that at last the maidens depart well-nigh balloonless. A forceful allegory on the little permanence of 
vanities. 

Then out comes a dark-looking personage named Edward Cantor. He chants concerning a baby across the 
way that was noisily lachrymose and otherwise disagreeable; and of a second “baby” of altogether a different sort, 
who possessed a limousine and who, upon better acquaintance, treated him most reassuringly. Which song is one 
that parents should heed and rear their children accordingly. 

Later, a young person called Ann Pennington impresses those present with the thought that, no one, however 
busy a life he leads, can afford to overlook perfect physical development. 

Follows a certain William Rogers, clad in cowboy negligée and jesticulating with a lasso, and gives a lecture 
on current history, bringing to light such interesting facts that in 1916 Russia went dry, and 
in 1917 went crazy. After a pause for dining and dancing (functions which 
for digestion’s sake occur simultaneously nowadays) a!’ chese personages return for 
rebuttals, the young ladies come pattering down a c-ystal chicken-run; and a new 
smoking-dancer called “Frisco” appears, presenting a vivid warning against nico- 
tine in the form of a Tobacconalian Revel. 

All in all, a nocturnal affair calculated to make those who sit up, sit up. 
Rivaling this theatretop as an assembling point for the Night 

Watch is the Century Grove, further uptown—more gorgeous and 

beautiful, and less cozy. Here, scenically speaking, we find the 

same Joseph-Urbanity, the same sliding stage that creeps out for a 

stunt or so, and then shyly shrinks back again. Comely chorines 

perform the conventional visitations to the fortunate at the ringside 
tables. In this Grove it is souvenir pups and palmistry that are the 
occasions for the fraternizing, in place of the balloons and ring-toss 
procedure at the Ziegfeld roof. The humor of the evening rests 
mainly upon the oblique shoulders of Mr. William Dooley, the 
violinist who stuffs two large handkerchiefs into the left side of his 
collar and then dreamily ensconces the instrument under his right 
jaw. The singing responsibility is assumed by a baritone named 
Basse, who baritones conscientiously concerning Harrison Fisher’s 
magazine covers, while the newsstand smilers in question are dra- 
matically portrayed by show girls. A perfect tribute. The dancing 
is even more industrious. Carl Randall, appearing’in nautical cos- 
tume and announcing himself as a sailor, takes contrasting steps 
with alleged sweethearts of all the non-Teuton asationalities, to 
indicate the fickleness of his feet. 

Such are the happenings on the housetops. Their lateness is said 
dan Preninane, said ta te ceepunalile for han diy to be justified by war-time procedure. For nowadays industries are 

foliun aeoartenced by qaae on die samen being carried on in three shifts; and so the Drama must have its 

of the New Amsterdam Theatre matinées, its evening sessions and its midnighties. 
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From 
“THe Maip or 
FRANCE” 


THe Tommy: 
Come on,oldson, 
back to the Big 
Smell for us. 

THE FLOWER 
Girt: Messieurs 
return to fight? 

THe Tommy: 
Lord love you, 
no! It’s only a 
rumor about 
the war. We’re 
a Cook’s excur- 
sion on a joy-ride 
seeing the sights 
of France. 
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From “Tue Bic ScENeE”’ (1 right) 


Vitma: Won’t you have the goodness to intro- 
duce me to Mr. Falk? 

SopuiE: I’m sorry—I forget your name. ff 

Vitma: Then, if you don’t mind, I’ll introduce 
myself—Vilma Flamm—the actress—studying for 
the stage. 

Fak (theatrical manager): Excuse me. I can 
only be seen on business at my office, between 
two and three—and by appointment—— 

Vitma: Then I'll be there at two o’clock to- 
morrow— 

Fak: Oh, pray don’t hurry. We have nothing 
to offer you. Why don’t you try the provinces ? 
This country abounds in many excellent— 

Vitma: Theatres | . > , 

Fatk: No. Railroads. Good evening. —_ \ 

Vitma: I shall treasurg up the si ein 
memory of this meeting. 

Fak: I can’t prevent that. 


_ 


From 
“THE HoMeE 
OF THE FREE” 


A nice way to act when 
asked to dance! This 
is Mme. Yorska, guest 
of the Washington 
Square Players, 
laboring under 
the impression 
she is Salome. 
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RopergZ We 
S ‘y mustn’t defend to 
wat “4 ce J Sie, mere love-making. 
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f + ee > (Kisses her.) We (| 
ae iia mustn’t make a 





practice of this sort of thing. 
GENEVIEVE (kissing him): Certainly not! 








Tent and Deck 


teezes Military and Naval 


JupGe pays $1 each for original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and accepted 
for publication, and each week $5 is awarded for the best original joke received 


Passing the Buck 


By Corr. W. W. Jongs, No. 647, Aero Squadron, Aria- 
tion Camp, Morrison, Va 


HE Colonel calls the Major, 

When he wants something done, 
And the Major calls the Captain, 
And starts him on the run. 


The Captain then gets busy, 
And strives to make it suit, 
By shifting all the baggage, 
On a shavetail Second Lieut. 


The said Lieutenant ponders, 
And strokes his smoothy jaw, 
Then calls a trusty Sergeant 
And to him lays down the law. 


The Sergeant calls the Corporal, 
Explains, how it must be, 

Then the Corporal calls a Private, 
And that poor Private’s me! 


A Perfect Stranger 


By Patvate Jean P. Evans, Medical Detachment, 332d 
Infantry 


A rookie who came to camp recertly, 
as is customary on one’s first day in camp, 
was given the hand salute and instructed 
that he must salute his superior officers. 
Several days later he wasvisiting in a 
neighboring town, and failing to salute 
a Colonel whom he met on the street 
was severely reprimanded by the Colonel 
himself. 

When the rookie returned to camp he 
hunted up one of the Lieutenants of his 
company and said: 
‘Say, who is a fel- 
low supposed to 
salute around this 
place, anyhow?” 

“Why, your su- 
perior officers,” 
was the reply. 

“Well,” said the 
rookie, ‘‘an old guy 
with a couple of 
birds pinned on his 
shoulder _bawled 
me out something 
fierce downtown 
today for not salut- 
ing him, and gosh! 
I didn’t even 


9? 


know him! goes the pay call! 


Difference of Opinion 





= 
Drawn by Doc Rankin, Sanitary Dept., 23d Infantry 
Bup—I wish this old war would end, don’t 
you Jack? 
Jack—Well—I don’t know. | 


think of going to work again. 


hate to 





This Week’s $5 Prize Winner 


By Private Roy F. De Lano, U. 8S. Marine Corps 

Behind the American lines in France a 
negro picked up a German helmet and 
placed it on his head. An officer repri- 
manded him. “Here, here, my man! How 
dare you put on an enemy helmet in my 
presence?” 

“Cap'n” replied the negro, “I had to 
kill nine Germans befo’ I got a hat dat 
would fit me.” 

“My man,” said the officer, “you say 
you had to kill nine Germans before you got 
a helmet that would fit you? Well, I'd 
pity the enemy tf you went out after a pair 
ay ane 











It Meant Nothing in His Young Life 





Drawn by LAUREN Stout, Co. E., 107th Infantry, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Buck—(to his Buddy who has hocked his pay for three months ahead) Oh, boy! There 


He Meant the Code of Regulations 
By Wittarp C. Kipp, Base Hospital No. 45 
At Camp Lee a new bunch of rookies 
were being addressed by a Lieutenant. 
His talk was along the line of a military 
introduction. At the end of his speel he 
asked: ‘Have any of you fellows been 
given the Articles of War yet?” 
“Yes,” replied one of the Rookies, 
“I’ve gotten everything except a pair of 
trousers.” 


Doughboy Definitions—Yet Another 
Batch 


By Patvatre Wititiam R. Marsuaut, Battery A, 112th 
H.F. A. 


Buck Private—A Sergeant or Corporal 
who has been reduced to the lowest rank. 

Ditch Diggers—The Engineers. 

Duke—A nervy loafer. 

Ocean Detail—An informal parade for 
shower baths. Undress uniform is cus- 
tomary. 

Forgetful 

By Pvt. Eowarp D. Barton, Co. F, 59th Infantry 

Voice (from tent where corporal in 
charge of quarters has put out lights)— 
Corporal! 

Corporal—What the devil’s up now? 

Voice—You’ve forgotten something. 

Corporal—Forgotten what? 

Voice—Forgotten to kiss us good- 
night! 

Appomattox Ignored 
By Private Hereert Fevix, 113th Signal Battalion 

During a recent hike our battalion was 
marching througha 
little Mississippi 
village. An _ old 
colored man _ of 
post-bellum days 
standing before his 
little hut watched 
the troops march 
by with sparkling 
eyes. It was more 
than he could 
stand. Raising his 
cane in one hand 
and his hat in the 
other, he shouted: 

“Doggone, boys, 
you-all gonna git 
dem Yankees dis 
time! ” 
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May 25, 1918 








Prose and Cons 
By P.M. 











The Fruits of War 


Summer girls in large numbers will go to the 
orchards this summer instead of to the beaches. 
That makes it certain where summer men 
will go.—Tacoma News. 


And some are going to pluck ripe Boche 
in No Man’s Land. 


*” * * 


Of Art Arty 


General Isaac R. Sherwood, nestor of the 
House of Representatives, put on his war paint 
and went after Washington statuary, in the 
assembly room of Congress Hall Hotel a few 
nights ago. . . . He wound up in this fashion: 

“Let us not stagger back -to pagan civiliza- 
tion, that knew neither liberty nor chastity, in 
our search for art. American art should be 
expressive of American ideals—not Greek or 
Roman or Egyptian or any other.” —W ashing- 
ton Post. 

More “art artist” stuff and this time 
frm the National Capital! Let’s see, 
isn’t there a war or something supposed 
to be occupying the attention of our 
Generals and Solons right now? 


“ 


* * * 


Our Increasing Courtesy 
How did people who make a practice of 
saying “‘you poor fish” get along before 
that expression was invented? 


* * * 


War-Time Non-Essentials 
Tooth-picks. 
Free Verse. 
Organ Grinders. 
Lounge Lizards. 


Peppermint Drops. 

Bureau of Public 
Information. 

Wiener Schnitzel. 


The Congressional Cabarets. 
Record. Pretzels. 
Loose Talk. German Newspapers. 
W. R. Hearst. Grouches. 
Society Journals. Soldier Sob-Songs. 
Hoboes. Silk Hats. 
and 


The man who says: “Well, the Germans 
certainly are some fine little fighters.” 


* * *” 


S—s—s—s—h! 


Marshal Joffre corresponds fairly regu- 
larly with the members of the French Govern- 
ment, but his letters are very brief and to the 











You Cant Lose Your Keys 


If you carry them ins 
DANDA LEATHER KEY-CASE 


WITH YOUR NAME 
STAMPED IN GOLD 
35cRt. 60c Ra 
COCK. BSc Lhe 
ep eorst, Pe cate Foe 
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d. 
rusting. ‘Saves clothing or 
wear. 


Write for y Tnagtwated Catalog of 
Danda Leather 


Goods and Novelties 
Wah DANDA HFG o., 141 Fb. 















































Factory showing 30x60 ft. room 


in which W. L. Douglas began 
manufacturing, July 6, 1876, 











“THE BOY WHO PECCED SHOES” STARTED 
IN MANUFACTURING. THE OUTPUT WAS 
| 48 PAIRS A DAY AND FIVE EMPLOYEES 
} CONSTITUTED HIS WHOLE WORKING FORCE 

a mNE 













Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





OUGLA 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


$3 $350 $4 $4.50 $5 $6 $7 & “8 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the ~, 
bottom of every pair of shoes ¢, 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against | 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
"The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years ex- 
perience in making fine shoes. The smart _——> 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centres . : 
of America. They are made in a well- ~ Best in the World 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by $3 $2.50 $2 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction and 
supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

e retail prices are the same everywhere. They cost no 

more in San Francisco than they do in New York. They 
are alwa vays \ worth the price paid for them. 


ION — Before pe buy be sure W.L. Douglas name 
jm the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the in- 
side top facing. This is your only Sty rry against 
high prices forinferior shoes. BE RE OF FRAUD. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L.Douglas stores. If not conven- 
senstoceat Mal nm Se ge om —— our local dealer for them. Takeno other 
make. Write for booklet, sho w to ordershoes yn postage free. 


774 orgs W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
















BOYS SHOES 











point. 


Often these letters are in his own hand- 


145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
The Way It Goes 

























writing. Consequently he writes but little him- 
self, and requires his subordinates to use “the 
same discretion.”’ “The pen,” he said recently, 
“is like the scalpel. It should be resorted to 
only in the last extremity.”—Le Péle Méle 
(Paris). 

We hate to ponder what Marshal Joffre 
thinks of us for encouraging everybody 
to write for JUDGE. 


* * * 


The Big Noise 
Reports have been received of fighting on 
Monte Piano, Monte Cello and Monte Piccolo 
—Dispatch from Rome. 
At last we know what is meant by the 
Concert of Europe. 








By Tennyson J. Dart 
E cuss about the middleman, and call him 
thief and villain, 
And wish him every dire demise, from roasting to 
plain killin’; 
And, having vented all our spleen, we pause to 
figure then 
Some way by which we, too, can hog, and thus 
be middlemen. 

















Yet They Meant Well 
By McLanpsurcu WILson 
ACK Sprat could eat no fat, his wife could eat 
no lean, 
They thought that Hoover would applaud the 
platter licked so clean; 
Alas, he merely looked upon the bare and shining dish, 
And cried, ‘You are a slacker pair, you should 
have eaten fish.” 
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3 at 8:30. 
and 


W. 42nd St. Eveni 
Matinees Wednesda 
Saturday at 2: 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 














WEST 42 ST. NIGHTS 8:30 


REPUBLIC Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM. 
and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE & JOHN CUMBERLAND 





COHAN & HARRIS Waele Sna'Stt 2:22: 
COHAN & HARRIS Present 
Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 


Extremely Novel, Clever Play by HARRY JAMES SMITH 
with GRANT MITCHELL 


Bray's PLAYHOUSE wisesWwea. “tna ‘see 
THE LITTLE TEACHER 








Greatest Comedy-Drama Since ‘‘The Music Master’’ 
By Harry James Smith, with MARY RYAN 





| 
| 
WINTER GARDEN ™;;5,,. 3% | 


AL JOLSON 1s “SINBAD” 


Evs. 8:30. Mats 


BOOTH 45th W. of B'way. Wed. & Sat. at 2: 30 


The STUART SEVENTEEN 


WALKER CoO. 
in Tarkington's 

Evs. 8:30 
Sat. 2:30 


Tues 
2 








39th nor. B’way 


Maxine Elliott’s 2o.°W2"%. 


EYES OF YOUTI 


ASTOR 45th & Bway. sun BE 22% os, 
Clifton Crawford in FANCY FREE 


with 
MARJORIE 
RAMBEAU 








| 
Connubial Equity | 
By Srricktanp GILLILAN 


E share our joys and sorrows, wife and I. 
She never lets a joy of mine get by 

Till her full share of it she boldly borrows. 

And God knows I'm not selfish with my sorrows! 


Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Reoue of 


the New York Theatres 
By L. M. 











BetinpAa—Empire. Ethel Barrymore as 
a fascinating mama. 

Bic Scene, Tue; Ite; Tue Marip or 
France—Greenwich Village. Two 
bright comedies and a whale of a whal- 
ing play. 

Business Berore PLeasure—Eltinge. 
Potash and Perlmutter, film producers, 
are lost till they secure a vampire, and 
then, when their wives see her, are lost 
even worse. 

CoprPeERHEAD, THEe—Shubert. Brilliant 
playing on the heartstrings by Lionel 
Barrymore. 

Cure For CurABLEs, A— 39th Street. Wil- 
liam Hodge as a Kentucky miracle 
man. 

Do.t’s House, A—Plymouth. Nazimova, 
as Nora, discovers that she is married 
to a strange man. 

Eyes or Youta—Maxine Elliott. 
boos at the future. 

Fancy Free—Astor. Musical vicissi- 
tudes of two daring daughters. 

Fio-Fro—Cort. Light show with cos- 
tumes to match. 

Goinc Up—Liberty. An author has trou- 
ble living up to his imaginary exploits 
as an aviator. 

Jacx-O’ LanTtern—Globe. 

Kiss BurGciar, THe—Cohan. 
osculation propaganda. 

Litre TeacHer, THe—Playhouse. Mary 
Ryan instructs the young and shocks 
the old in a hard-shell community. 

LomBarp1, Ltp.—Morosco. Dressmaking 
dramatized. 

Man Wuo Strayep at Home, THe—4&th 
Street. Not on account of cold in his 
head or feet, but to catch spies. 

MARRIAGE OF ConvENIENCE, A—Henry 
Miller. Billie Burke is charming in a 
light comedy and heavy brocades. 

Maytime—-Broadhurst. Rooting for ro- 
mance ‘neath the old apple tree. 

Mipnicgut Frotic—New Amsterdam 
Roof. Attic drama. 

Mipnicut Revue—Century Grove. Gold- 
plated gaiety. 

Nancy Lee—Hudson. A wistful widow 
turns instinctively to the fast set. 

Ou, Lavy, Lapy!—Princess. Smart and 
tuneful misadventures of an affianced 
pair. 

Ou, Loox!—Vanderbilt. Harry Kelly, 
with a bevy of policemen in place of his 
customary hound, trails Harry Fox for 
counterfeiting. 

Pair or Petticoats, A—Biou. A self- 
appointed moralist makes a bad blun- 
der, provoking Norman Trevor to bully 
her into marrying him. 

Partor, BepRoom anp Batu—Re public. 
The hero and heroine are wedded, but 
not to each other. 


Peek-a- 


Stone stunts. 
Musical 





JUDGE 


Potry Wirtu a Past, Belasco. Ina Claire 
carries off a Frenchy finesse. 

Rarnsow Girt, Toe—New Amsterdam, 
Musical excitement occasioned largely 
by Billy Van’s efforts to pose as a 
bishop. 

SevEN Days’ Leave—Park. The heroine 
out-mermaids a spy-lady to foil a 
submarine. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. Willie Baxter in 
love and in his father’s dress suit. 

Sinsap—Winter Garden. Hero—Al Jol- 
son. Heroines—count ’em—it’s a pleas- 
ure. 

Tartor-Mape Man, A—Cohan & Harris. 
Rising from his seat upon the tailor’s 
table, Bart invades Society, and tact- 
fully solves the ship-building situation. 

TiceR Rose—Lyceum. High romance in 
the tall timbers. 


Remembered 

ENTERTAINING the boys in khaki in the 
cantonments is common in the cities near 
which the cantonments are located. Boston 
has not been slow in opening her homes to the 
soldier boys with results that have sometimes 
been a little dazing. One of the exclusive 
“Back Bay” families entertained four khaki- 
clad youths at dinner in the most elegant 
fashion. The conversation was of the “high 
brow” variety but that it did not sink in very 
deep was evidenced when, a day or two later, 
the pretty dining-room girl in the family 
received the following note from one of the boys: 
“Cutey: You won’t reckomember me, but I 
am the guy what winked at you two or three 

times during the dessert.” 














“The mission of this paper is to preach the 
gospel of cheerfulness” 
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aire The Notion Counter 


By Dovucias MALtocu 


a E folks didn’t fall jn 1 h COW) : -- 
ely OM ' TOlKS 1idnt ta jn ove—t ey WAS \\ AT This t 
a | jumped in. | magic spo 


Age may improve some things, 
but about the time wine begins to get 












dine - 
l a | better a hotel begins to get worse. _ J : 
A big town is ashamed of its noise, a LACE it on your throbbing 
= | ell town proud of it. corn tonight. Ittakes but a 
second. Relief will come 


Love is the greatest thing in the world, 
Jol- but it is hard to decide what thing it is. 


~ instantly, because the felt ring 
We don’t remember the last time the \ 


* relieves all pressure. 









eas- 

' Kaiser was in Paris, but we know it was The medicated spot of wax 
vis, A de lest ) | ” soothes while it works, 

, a r 2 1 = . 
or’s If poets could only get the rate o nter You will wonder why you 
ict- Pest that they do of payment! y \ : 
: ; , om wll waited so long. 
on. [would never think of asking for advice Wyn 
Tomorrow your corn will not 





-in foncorrect dress from a store that adver- 
tised “gents’ furnishings.” 
Some men can’t tip without attracting 
attention, and some of them don’t try to. 
Lots of people remember a kindness 


hurt as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn 
will come out easily, painlessly. 


Blue-jay is the gentle, certain 









th : 
pees about as well as a waitress an order. way, discovered by a great 
on No girl can be sure of a husband, and chemist. Blue-jay Plasters are 





made by Bauer @® Black, famed 


the peertainly no wife can. 
for surgical dressings. 


The press agent thinks that the news- 


nes Rs bd 
ive | papers are giving an awful lot of space to ue-jay 


ki. this war. 
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at a worry — lot about things that Dangerous 
ter we are gone, when, as 
gh | Will happen a = ' F Co ‘ ’ 
ry [far as we are concerned, they will never or rms and —_ a a oe 
ny Happen. : is possible. Harsh and mussy 
er, ; ' Stops Pain Instantl “thet : 
ty But for camouflage, the championship Ende Co Co sack liquids are disagreeable. 
vs still belongs to the woman who “dar- ee Se 7 d Blue-jay is irresistible to the 
+1} lings” her husband in public. 25c Packages at Druggists average corn. Once in a while 
™ _ There would be no best sellers if pub- an old and stubborn corn re- 
lishers oe to depend on authors’ wives quires a second treatment. 
for a market. - 
= About the gloomiest part of a man’s | oman an mee “Thee 
life is the time when the bride still can’t a will je i oe h — 
quite forget the other fellows. In a few How Blue-jay Acts y at et a corn Hurt 
years she won’t care anything about | A beGin, ant wlth am oe = 
them: 24 >r Wi ’ pain by relieving the pressure. . 
and neithe r vill he aad Cyber = aay pl Large package 25c at Druggists 
A man sort of gives up dancing on his uteaste ean. Gendiy tt thee ante 48 Small package discontinued 
f tha . arsine : ce bours to end the corn completely. 
= — he begins — wou age C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
man wants his way he is out wetting It around the toe, and 
smiles andaw a all tears : makes the plaster enug ond commiecuabte.. BAUER & BLACK 
oa ’ a - oman ears. J Z Blue-jay is applied ina jiffy. After that, Makers of Surgical Dressin etc 
= | Let your wife have every little thing one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is : a Co, 
and then maybe she won’t care about the —_—— eeaien i — Chicago and New York 
dig ones. 
ERED TRIE 18 
y. Perhaps 
¥ Handsome salesman—Couldn’t I interest you Connubial Equity | An Important Question 
: an automobile? Some women do fancy work of all A little boy of five was traveling south with 
- Preity girl—Perhaps you could. Come around kinds and others don’t fancy work of any his parents to visit an aunt whom he had never 
seen. He was very curious about this relative 





and asked his father and mother endless ques- 
tions concerning her. 
As the journey drew to its close the little 
| fellow was amazed to see many negroes at 
every station. Suddenly a look of consterna- 


‘THIS amusing picture in full colors, |! - . consterna 
9x12, mounted on a heavy |) mnther he cried ina voice of alarm, Mamma, 
mat, ready for the frame, will be |) Mamms—what color is Aunt Jen” 


sent postpaid for twenty-five cents One Source 
cou! . “America needs dye stuffs for use in painting 
“War Babies” Judge Art Print Department | fake scenery to deceive the enemy airplanes.” 
225 Fifth Avenue New York Cit The confiscation of the lurid pictures of 
. y | fruit which hang in the dining-rooms of small 
' town hotels should be ordered. 
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SERVIC RINGS 
oe Oa, 


SILVER 
$ 2.00 


Your own Regiment 
and Company Included 
Special Prices on orders of six or more. 
ATALOG FREE 
c. GROUSE CO., Manufacturers, 
121 Bruce ¢ he North Attleboro, Mass. 


FREE Trial 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHESTS 
Your cholce of 9 styles of the famous 
Piedmont genuine Southern Red Cedar 
Chests. 15 days’ free trial. We 
pay the freight. A Pledmont pro- 
teets furs, woolens and plumes 
Direct from from moths, mice dust and damp. 
Factory to Home Distinctively beautiful. Wen- 
dertally useful and economical. Pays for itself in what it saves. Finest 
birthday or wedding gift. Write today for big Catalog. Postpaid free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 42, Statesville, N. C. 


Cortes (GARS 


“MADE AT KEY GARS 


$750 
Any Branch of 
the Service. 


























His Quandary 

A private in one of the camps was asked if 
he would like to be promoted. 

“Tt all depends on what you mean by promo- 
tion,” he replied. “T don’t think I know 
enough to be a sergeant, but I know too much 
to be second lieutenant.”—Trench and Camp. 


What a Change! 





HURT 'F HE'D LAY 
on A HARD 
MATTRESS 

iT: Har was 












—Our Navy. 


A Melting Pot 

A Presbyterian Elder 

From up 

The State 

Came into camp 

The other day and 

He wondered 

If his reputation 

Would 

Be hurt 

By going to the 

Boxing match 

At the K. C. hall in 

The evening 

(Selah) 

When he 

Arrived 

He discovered that 

He was seated in the same 

Row with 

A Baptist deacon; two Methodist preachers; 
three Catholic priests; six Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, and a ladies’ quartet from one of the big 
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Mascots 


By Corporat Harry T. Mitcuent, Co. L, 107 Inf. 


OMELESS, homely, hungry and _ het- 
erogeneous specimens of the Ki-Yi 
family seemed to be drawn toward 

Camp Wadsworth from the beginning of things. 
They have been plodding into camp in droves, 
from where, nobody seems to know or care. 
And once here, they fall into as many hands, 
each of ’em, as a book from a circulating library. 
They are alternately welcomed and kicked out. 
They are the one-night stands of dogdom. Life 
for them isn’t always made up of long naps and 
big meals. But — Rover and his friends 
hang on. 

Every morning the assorted and unattached 
candidates for regular mascot jobs show up on 
one or another of the several drill fields. There 
they squat on their lean haunches and wag- 
gishly review the business of squads this way 
and that. They are comparing the possibilities 
between companies. At the end of the drill 
period they decide on an outfit and string along 
behind it, their watery eyes brimming with 
hope. On its way to quarters the company so 
favored gives one the impression of a huge 
kite; the dogs forming the tail. 

When the “topper” bawls, “‘ Dismisssst!”’ and 
the men start for their tents, the canine crew 
makes its bid for favor. The mutts merrily 
scamper among the fellows and yap discordantly, 
pawing, sniffing and, in every other way given 
them, seeking to make friends. And nearly 
always they succeed. He’s a poor perp, indeed, 
that doesn’t get himself dragged into a tent 
and temporarily adopted. Here’s about the 
way it usually goes: 

Somebody reaches a rough but kindly hand 
and takes Rover by the scruff of the neck. 
Next, Rover finds himself with a hank of rope 
round his neck and tethered to a cot, with a 
voice speaking to him in this fashion: 

“Now, you sonuvagun, yore name is Maitland” 
(naming a fellow squad-member) “‘and yore my 
dawg. If any guy in the tent says ‘Boo!’ or any- 


FUN FROM THE FIGHTERS 


Good Things in Our Army and Navy Publications 











YOU'D THINK WE | 
WERE GOING TO 

A BALL OR SOM: 
THING tT INSTEAD OF 
OUT IN_TH' Myp!! 
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—Weadsworth Gas Attack. 







thing else you don’t like just you up and chav 
‘im in the leg. Lay down there now and I'lp 
up to the cookhouse and rustle a bone for you.” 
Now, the bow-wows round the regiment ar 
almost invariably even-tempered. Most 
them also are too polite to enter a strange tet! 
without being invited or dragged in. But th 
goats—well, “Jim,” “Pontius” and “Cle 
display the innocent gentleness of lambs 
minute and the next minute behave like the 
members of the ‘“Gas-House Gang” on: 
rampage. They horn into any tent that suis 
their fancy; butt a few of the occupants; bite 
a piece out of the stove; and escape in th) ¢¥ p 
direction of the picket line, with the air ove champagr 
ther: whirring with hurtling shoes, mess-0§ iy) 
brushes, books, and bellowed  cuss-words -— 
They’re plain ornery, and the Supply Compaty 
men love ’em for it.—Seventh Regiment Gawtt A 

















city choirs.—Trench and Camp. 
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Ah, isn’t this cute! 














‘“*The Curse of Drink’”’ 


This picture proved one of Judge's 
most popular subjects and has been 
reprinted, in full colors, mounted on a 
heavy mat, II x 14, ready for the 
frame. It will be mailed post free 
for twenty-five cents, stamps. 


Judge Art Print 


Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A New Version of the Golden Rule 
Captain Walter Palmer, of the Remount, 
insists first, last, and all the time, upon kind- 


ness to the animals under his charge. The 
following timely verse is posted on the bulletin 


board at the Wagon Company and Pack Train: 


Would you have a gentle Mule 
Then apply the Golden Rule; 
If he’s full of pep and vim 
He'll do to you as you do to him; 
Cuss him less and curry more, 
He’ll repay a hundred score; 
Pet him more and pound him less, 
He’ll return each fond caress; 
But kick him—and His Muleship waits 
To land you through the Pearly Gates. 
—Wadsworth Gas Attack. 


When Dreams Come True 
A sailor over in the radio branch, according 
to L. C. K., had been trying to transfer out of 
the division for some time and at last his wish 
was gratified. He is now manicuring roads 
on the Main station—under guard.—Great 
Lakes Bulletin. 


The Fireman Concurs 
“How I DO envy you sailor boys,” warbled 
the sweet young thing. ‘It must be wonderful 
to stand all day on the clean decks of a ship 
while the fresh ocean breeze whips about you 


Looking for the Enemy 





_——S sAY— ANY You GADJETS SS. 
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Some People’s Idea 
Some people’s idea of roughing it is to drink 
"}campagne out of tin cups.—Wadsworth Gas 
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A Valuable Tip 


UDGE was one of the three 
most popular publications in the 
camps in a list including all the 
leading magazines. 
“The happy medium,” Judge, furnishes 
welcome rel: axation for war-strung nerves. 
Stick a Ic stz amp on the cover of this issue, 
according t: ) postmaster B urleson’s advice, and 
drop j in the mail; the Government will send 
it to soldiers or s ailors at the front. Do this 
every week, and you’ll make life that much 
cheerier for the men in camp and “over there.” 
Or send us a dollar and a soldier’s or 
Sailors name and address —either at camp 


orat the front—and we’ll send him the next 
13 issues. Address 


Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





















—Our Navy. 


and you gaze out at the azure skies and the 
setting sun.” “Yes,” replied the fireman, 
third class, ‘that must be wonderful.” (‘‘ Many 
a true word spoken in a joke, at that.”’)—Our 
Navy. 

Queer Questions 
Dear EpITor: 

Is it safe for me to shed my winter woolens 
or shall I wait until I am ordered to do so? 
—O. Howi Hatem. 

DEAR HATEM: 

Let your conscience be your guide.—Messy 

Editor. 


DEAR Eprror: 

Who do you think makes the better soldier 
—a married man or a single man?—Heza Pest. 
DEAR PEsT 

Ask Dad—he knows.— Messy Editor.— Sheri- 
dan Reveille. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 








HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps in Be 
American Army or Navy? If so, mail 
him a package of ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, 
the antiseptic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath. 
The American, British and French 
troops use Allen’s Foot=Ease, because 
it takes the Friction from the Shoe and 
freshens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, tender, 
swollen feet, and gives relief to corns 
and bunions., 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease 
in their shoes each morning. Ask your 
dealer to-day for a 25c. box of Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, and for a 2c. stamp he will 
Soldiers use Mail it four you. What remembrance 
Foot=Ease could be so acceptable ? 
ONO ll ll lll 

























Impossible! 
Mistress (engaging new maid)—‘‘You say 
the last family you worked for were Germans?” 
Maid (apologetically)—‘‘Yes’m, but they 
was sterilized when war broke out.”—Wads- 
worth Gas Attack. 


Patriotism 

Some fellows are so patriotic they buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of thrift stamps and stand clear to 
let the Kaiser fall. They remind us of the hick 
who thought he should get a letter of thanks 
from the Government for his efforts towards con- 
serving the forests of America because he killed 
a woodpecker with a sling-shot.—Our Nary. 


How About It? 








. How You FELT IW 
a YouR Mew 
UNIFORM 











But ain’t it a glorious feelin’, though? 


Drawn for Camp Dix Times by KERR, 
Co. C, 26th Engineers. 


“JERRY” 














Hotel Marseilles 


Broadway and 103 Street — Dork City 


A MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HO 
SUBWAY ENTRANCE AT DOOR 


Room & Bath, $2.50 per day up 


CLIFFORD A. STORM, MGR. 
Booklet on request 




















Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 
In Small Towns and Country Districts 


Ww want you to help us introduce to the firesides 
of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 
and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News- 
paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred 
No experience necessary. We teach and help you to 
s2cure subscriptions for three and six months and a year 
No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and earn 
from $5 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time and 
earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
nd description of town, township or territory you think 
you Can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Why Army Officers Wear 
Sandals 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., 
Cavalry, D. O. L. 


ITTLE BOBBY, aged ten, lay prone 

L upon the floor, poring over a book. 
Suddenly he looked up. 

“Here is a picture of General Pershing 
when he was acaptain,” he said, “and he’s 
got boots on. Father, why do army 
officers wear sandals?” 

“It’s a long story, but pay attention, 
and I will tell you. It came about this 
way: 

“Many years ago, when we first had an 
army, the wise men who made the regula- 
tions prescribed that the officer should set 
an example to his men and dress with 
scrupulous neatness. They wore boots 
in those days, which you would always see 
shining like the brass candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece. For the first hundred years 
or so nobody ever bothered about why 
their boots shone so; the officers all lived 
in far away garrisons, and when an officer 
came to town he wore civilian clothes, for 
fear that he would be taken for a bell-boy 
or put behind a palm in the restaurants. 

“Then came the Great War. At once 


Captain 
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Marie Antoinette 


66th St. & Broadway, New York 


A House of Most Refined Atmosphere. 
Noted for Its Cuisine. European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 











everyone began to study the army officer 
like some new kind of horned beetle. 
One day the Honorable B. Wright Thawt 
rose from his seat in Congress, his studious 
face contracted with grief. ‘What do you 
think I saw with my own eyes?’ he cried. 
‘There on the battle-fields of Europe, 
where our magnificent American manhood 
is pouring out its blood, I saw splendid 
American soldiers shining the boots of 
officers! The shame of it!’ A storm of 
applause greeted the speaker, and the 
Secretary of War, in accordance with the 
provisions of a joint resolution of ‘Con- 
gress, published an order that if an officer 
desired any menial service he must hire 
for that purpose a body-servant. 

“A year or so later, when the U-boats 
took such heavy toll, when the big army 
that we had sent over to Europe was 
nearly starving for lack of food, a commit- 
tee of congressmen returned from a visit 
to the front. The Honorable G. Water 
Bean held the House spellbound while 
he gave his impressions of conditions in 
the trenches. ‘The most important 
thing, gentlemen, is to get rid of the thou- 
sands of parasites in our army—to elimi- 
nate every mouth that does not fight. 
Would you believe, gentlemen, that there 
are thousands of men in our trenches who 
do not even carry arms—who, in fact, as 
non-combatants, are forbidden to fight? 
Who are these voracious locusts who make 
such mighty inroads into the rations we 
send at such cost of blood and treasure 
to our brave soldiers? Servants, God 


help us! Servants to clean the officers’ 
boots!’ A mighty roar shook the cap- 
itol, in which you could make out stri- 


dent voices crying, ‘Let them shine their 
own boots!’ ‘Down with snobs!’ And 
so the Secretary of War published an 
order which prohibited any officer to 
require or allow any menial service to 
be performed for him by any person 
whomsoever. 

“A couple of years after this, when we 
were fighting the German back, inch by 
inch,- across his own frontier, another 
Congressional committee returned from 
the front. The Honorable E. Fish 
Yancey made their report to the House. 
“We would be in Berlin today,’ he 
shouted, ‘were it not for the criminal and 
unbelievable waste of energy by our army 
officers—by those men whom we place in a 
position of trust and honor under the 
Government of the United States, to bend 
every effort, to exert every fibre to the 
business of winning the war. Gentlemen, 
I have seen—all of us of the committee 
have seen—officers of the Army of the 
United States, on whom the lives of our 
soldiers and the very existence of this 
nation depend—every moment of whose 
time is a pillar in the strength of our coun- 
try—spending quantities of inestimably 
precious time in_s-h-i-n- i- n-g t-h-e-i-r 
b-o-o-t-s!’ E. Fish Yancey’s speech came 





out in double headlines in every paper in 
the country the next morning. The Secre- 
tary of War was directed to remedy this 














“No Man’s Land” 


By David Robinson 


hee; clever picture, a reproduction of one 
of the many popular covers of JUDGE, 
in full colors, mounted on a heavy mat, 11x14, 
ready for framing, makes an attractive decora- 
tion for any man’s “Land.” 

It will be mailed post free upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents, cash or stamps. Write 


Judge Art Print Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















frightful condition. This time he was } 
puzzled as to what to do, but the General 
Staff came to his aid with a solution. 
All officers were forthwith ordered to wear 
sandals.” 


Another Bird 
By SrrickLtanp GILLILAN 
Unlike said owl upon said oak, 
The less he thought the more he spoke. 
The more he talked the less he heard— 
’Twould make me proud to kill that bird! 


The Unspeakable Fellow! 
Mrs. Gadabout—Mrs. Gabalot says her hus- 
band is very thoughtful. 
Mrs. Nabor—Of course, the poor man doesn’t 
get a chance to say a word. 


Candor 
Nodd—I don’t mind your borrowing money 
from me, old chap, but please don’t promise to 
pay me back. That hurts! 
Todd—My dear boy, I thought you knew 
me well enough to know that I didn’t mean that. 


Questions We Would Like to Ask 

“Of all men, why did you marry your 
husband?” 

“‘Who ever loaned you the money to buy 
that new car?” 

‘What was the matter between you and your 
wife?” 

“Who pulled the wires to get you that 
position?” 

“How did you ever screw your courage up 
to the enlisting point?” 
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Her Eye on the Uniform 























“Statistics show that the army is picking up.” 
—Tiger. 


The Chronicles of Hoover 

1. Remember that thou keep wholly the 
meatless day. Of fish, and all that move in the 
waters, except submarines and polywogs; 

2. Of all manner of fowl such as flap their 
wings, and quack or cackle or coo; 

3. Of these shalt thou eat in abundance; yea 
as much as is jolly well pleasant to eat: 

4. But of cows, and all manner of things 
which bleat and moo, shalt thou not eat, and of 
them that have the hoof cloven and the curly 
tail, shalt thou not eat except sparingly, 

5. Lest thy name be published abroad. 

6. For it is not done in our set. Take heed 
lest a worse thing will befall thee, and thou, by 
having to pay fines, 

7. Discover that thy last state is worse than 
thy first. — Lampoon. 


His Job 

1.—Hello, George, old scout. I haven’t seen 
you since we graduated back in ’92. Gee, you’re 
still looking as tired as ever. I would never have 
known you if I hadn’t heard that fellow say 
your name and if you hadn’t looked so over- 
worked. What are you doing now, George. 

2.—Working my son’s way through college.— 
Medley. 


ROMEIKE’S **“Sureau'"° 
BUREAU 

We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want to be ‘‘up-to- 
date." Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 
WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas,’ they may bring 
you Wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’ and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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Tl Withihe Close Wits 


lrepressible, Joyous, 


rrespousible 


By Their Stripes Ye Shall Know Them 
When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Good night!” he said, with frightful mien, 
“There’s a horse that’s been in jail.” 
—Awgwan. 
His Object 
Lowbrow—I'm going to buy a restaurant. 
Highbrow—Is there any money in it? 
Lowbrow—Nope. But there are some fine 
waitresses.— Panther. 


How Distributed 


“All Gaul was divided into three parts,” 


began the sage. 

‘“* And distributed among cub reporters, mili- 
tant suffragettes and German propagandists,” 
added the cheerful idiot.—W idow. 


What Father Said 














= 


“T told father I loved you more than any other 
girl I’ve ever met.” 

““And what did your father say?” 

“He said to try and meet some more girls.” — 


Widow. 





Obvious 
Art gazer—I can’t hand that Venus de Milo 
statue a thing. 
Attendant—And if she were alive she couldn’t 
hand you a thing.—Sun Dial. 


Her Solicitude 
He (soulfully)—There are a thousand stars 
tonight looking down upon you. 
She—Is my hat on straight?—Awgwan. 


The Lion Tamer 

There had been a time when head waiters 
quaked with fear when he told them that the 
soup was cold and that the steak was under- 
done. 

Two years later, as he sat beside his wife he 
nibbled his burnt toast and said nothing.— 
Gargoyle. 
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F Ive at 
Ri h C b Ci 
French's Superb Cuban Special. Filler of Havana leaves too short 
to use in the manufacture of our Juan del Rey brand of clear 
Havana cigars. Both filler and wrapper are the purest Cuban grown tobacco 
—thoroughly seasoned leaf. Rich, mild and exquisite tropic 
flavor. Five cigars in Spanish Cedar Box by parcel post prepaid direct to 
you for only 25c, silver or stamps. Limited introductory offer. Send today. 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO., Dept. E, Statesville, N. C. 
WHITE 


, VALLEY GEMS 


Look and Wear Like Diamonds 
Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. Will 
cut glass. Stand acid and fire tests 
> and scratch a file. Any style 14-K solid gold 
ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond mount- 
ing) sent for Free Examination. No Money in Advance. 
Write t for am and free catalog. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Mfg. Jewelers 
828 Wulsin Building Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cc 
































She Won Her Case 





Judge Roberts was up against a tough 
proposition. Mandy, an old black servitor of 
the family who had retired from active service, 
was up before the Judge for disturbing the 
peace. 

‘*Good mawnin’, Jedge.’ 

“Good morning, Mandy. Mandy, I am 
very sorry to see you up here and I want to 
know if it is true that you hit Susie Jones with 
a flat iron.”’ 

“Vessa, Jedge, I hit her. 
Maw.” 

‘*Now Mandy——” 

‘Lordy, that man sho’ do look like his paw!”’ 

‘See here, Mandy——” 

“Honey, you sho’ is gettin’ better lookin’ 
every day.” 

“Order in Court.” 

“Jedge is yo’ paw still got the rheumatiz?” 

‘Prisoner is discharged. Next case.” 

“Thankee, Jedge, thankee.”’ 


’ 


Jedge how is yo’ 


Cheese It! 

















The Cr German Offensive.—Lam poon. 


Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 2. 
Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 






































5c. Fruit 


Tablets 
Packed Right 


Patent 
Applied for 








! “TAB Ss” 


Send a Box to your Soldier Boy 








Eighteen 5c packages 
At your druggist for 90c, or send $1.00 and we will send it prepaid. 
The soldier cannot drink water. 


The English have found sour hard candy a ‘‘Godsend.” 


520 West 36th Street, New York City 


For twenty years ‘‘King of Caramel Makers"’ 


Lime Tabs 
Lemon Tabs 
Clove Tabs 
Anise Tabs 
Orange Tabs 
Butter Tabs 
Assorted Tabs 





It disagrees with him. 




















The End of a Perfect Pest 


By Oscar H. Roesner 


HERE is one thing at least this war 

will do. And for it many of us 

lesser mortals will be truly thank- 
ful. And that is it will put an end at 
evening gatherings to the one-subject 
tourist pest who always remarks with an 
affected air of exalted superiority when 
any reference is made to Paris: “Ah, yes, 
Paris, a most charming city! I gras there 
in ’94, you know. I saw N%&poleon’s 
Tomb, visited the Luxembourg Gardens, 
walked under the Arch of Triumph, 
climbed the Eiffel Tower, rode across the 
Place de la Concorde, went all through 
Notre Dame, spent a day in the Louvre 
where I saw the Venus de Milo,” 
and so on through the remaining hours 
of the sad, gloomy and, so far as 





| 


the other guests are concerned, spoiled 
evening. 

Now when the war is over should the 
verbose one-subject pest dare to launch 
forth on the favorite topic, the ears of said 
pest will hear instanter the squelching 
chorus: “Paris! aw, forget it; we've all 
been there!” Then the young women 
will add, “‘ Yes, we know all about it. We 
were nurses there in 1918”; and the 
young men, “We saw everything in the 
old burg. We wore the khaki there.” 

And with one long, melancholy, fare- 
well groan the perfect pest will collapse 
forthwith and subside silently into innocu- 
ous and lasting oblivion. 


Filmsy Excuse 
A film censor in England might be said 
to be the guy that takes the sin out of 
cinema. 





The Last Pacifist 


By Exuis O. Jones 
. - race of Pacifists is fast disap- 


pearing from the face of the earth. 

They have departed by various 
routes. Many were Pacifists purely for 
political purposes. These scattered hither 
and thither pell mell. Many underwent 
a bona fide change of mind and heart 
because of the Kaiser and sundry gentry 
of the Kaiser’s ilk. Many kept their old 
minds, but are afraid to speak the said 
minds because of a natural respect for 
that well known first law of nature which 
is entitled “‘self-preservation.” 

Among those few remaining who still 
try to function normally in what they 
consider an abnormal world, there is no 
doubt a friendly rivalry (rivalry among 
pacifists could of course be nothing but 
friendly) as to who will hold out the 
longest, as to who will be the very last 
of all Pacifists, as to who will take his 
more or less distinguished place in his- 
tory’s pages as the final of all Pacifists to 
stand up and be knocked down. Spell- 
ing bees have always been run on that 
plan and spelling bees have always been 
popular and usually harmless. 

And what we shall do with the bones 
of the said ultimate Pacifist is a proper 
subject of consideration by the rest of us, 
whether we shall! turn them over to some 
eager Barnum or simply lay them away 
beneath the customary R. I. P. 


Determinedly Disconsolate 

Lorn Widow—The Judsons never call on me 
since my man died. I guess they were my 
friends only for his sake. 

W ould-be-Comforter—Yes, but the Bradleys 
call oftener than ever before. 

Lorn Widow—Yes! I always said they never 
had any use for him! 


Real Charity 
Applaud the Good Samaritan! 
Cheer, cheer him twice and thrice! 
He gave the poor man oil and wine 
But offered no advice. 


A Recreant Rooter 
“‘Where were you during the baseball game? 
Had a girl with you; didn’t you?” 
‘Ves, I was whispering soft nothings to her.” 
“No wonder we lost. Whispering soft noth- 
ings, hey? When you should have been 
bawling rough stuff at the opposing team!” 


——e 











Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
This clever picture, in full 
colors, 11x14, mounted on 4 
heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT 
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“T Am Against the Postal ‘Zone’ Law” 


Ambassador Gerard Denounces It Because 
It Would Help German Propaganda 


HI. newspapers and maga- 

| zines of this country are the 

chief educational agencies 

of our nation, and as such of su- 

preme importance in our principles 

of Government. The widest pos- 

sible circulation of publications 

ought to be facilitated as a wise 
public policy. 

The postal “zone” system was 
abolished by Abraham Lincoln 
in 1863 and has since been con- 
demned by United States Postal 
Commissions and postal experts. 
Such a law was denounced by 
President Wilson when he was 
governor of New Jersey. 

This postal “zone” system is 
dangerous to our national prog- 
ress and citizenship; because it 
would sectionalize the country; 
because it would penalize readers 
by their accidental 
from the city of publication; and 
because it would make difficult the 


+ 


remoteness 


knowledge and achievements o 
\merican thought and patriotism. 

There is a direct relationship 
between wide reading, accessibil- 
ity of information—and effective 
patriotism. Reading should be 
encouraged—and the history of 
our postal development from 
George Washington to the present 
proves this. This is what George 
Washington said: 


“But here I cannot forbear to recom- 
mend a repeal of the tax on the trans por- 
lation of public prints. There is no re- 
source so firm for the Government of 
the United States as the affections of 
the people, guided by an enlightened 
policy, and to this primary good noth- 
ing can conduce more than a faithful 
representation of public proceedings, 
liffused without restraint throughout 
the United States."" (George Washing- 
Fifth Annual Message to Con- 
ss, December 3, 1793.) 











Our postage on magazines is FOUR 
times the Canada rate. Our Con- 
gress has increased magazine post- 
age by 50 to 900 per cent more 
through a ‘‘zone’’ system—and 
during the greatest crisis this na- 
tion has ever faced. 


Canada has raised postal rates 
during the war on every class ex- 
cept newspapers and magazines. 
Canada recognized the vital need of 
widespread reading to help win the 
war. 


Our Congress has passed a law to 
throttle reading during the war and 
after it by this postal ‘‘zone’’ system 
with 50 to 900 per cent postage 
increase! Demand its repeal—at 
once! 
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AMBASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD 


Ambassador Gerard said: 


‘“‘Now we have to meet this German Propaganda. The war is not 
going to last forever—and you have seen what German Propaganda 
has done in Russia. These are grave dangers, and they only go to show 
what can happen in a country like Russia. 


‘‘Fortunately, they cannot propaganda this country as they can 
Russia, because we have great publications that go allover the country 
and have unified the whole country and the whole continent. That is 
why I am against the postal zone law passed in the last Congress 
putting an extra tax on papers sent from the cities where published. 


‘‘They forget that, whether these publications go from Philadelphia, 
from San Francisco, or from Chicago, it is the exchange of these 
papers from and to all parts of the country that makes one, universal, 
united America. 


‘‘They unify the sentiment, and that is worth far more in this war 
than the small amount of extra postage which the Government will 
obtain.’’ 


IDESPREAD opportunity 
of reading means efficient 
patriotism—it is proved by 

facts. Could any fact be of greater 
significance than the following: 
When the recruiting of American 
soldiers for this great and righteous 
war was begun one year ago, each 
State was alloted a certain quota 
of enlistments. One year after 
eight States failed to complete their 
quotas—and six of these are from 
States showing the highest percent- 
age of illiteracy in our entire coun- 
Pl 
; Per cent of 
illiteracy by 
last census 


Arkansas. 12% 
Louisiana. . 19% 
Mississippi. ...... .22% 
North Carolina. 18% 
South Carolina 25% 
Virginia..... 15% 


In those States there is no maga- 
zine circulation to speak of. 

Magazine circulations are but 
small in those States—every pub- 
lisher’s circulation list proves this. 
How could the ringing appeals to 
patriotism and sacrifice published 
widespread by the magazines 
reach the minds of those who do 
not read! 

Read Ambassador Gerard’s 
statement that magazines unify 
sentiment and make one, universal, 
united America. 

And this postal “zone” law 
would kill magazines and restrict 
their circulation in the greatest 
crisis that has ever confronted this 
nation since the American Révo- 
lution. 


Repeal this law. 








Restrict periodical reading and you 
aid German propaganda — read 
Ambassador Gerard’s condemna- 
tion of this same postal ‘‘zone’”’ law. 


Oppose this law. Write to your 
Senators and Congressmen against 
this disastrous postal ‘‘zone’’ law 
and demand its repeal. 


Get your friends and family to 
write. Circulate a petition demand- 
ing its repeal. 


Read Ambassador Gerard’s words 
once again. Enroll to fight this dis- 
astrous postal ‘‘zone’’ law and if 
you will help, you have helped—by 
discussion, by letters to Congress, 
by petition—send your name at 
once to CHARLES JOHNSON POST, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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with a fine cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 
Its use adds real pleasure to toilet and 
bath. 
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‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?’’ 
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